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WE PLAN WHAT TO DO 


It was the first school day in September. The pupils 
of Grade Three had been very busy. Miss Slater, 
their teacher, had given them an arithmetic lesson and 
some reading. They had taken part in a health play, 
and listened to a fairy story. Then they had begun 
a large drawing (mural) showing this story. Now they 
were ready for a lesson in social studies. 

“First of all,’’ said Miss Slater, ‘“‘I want you to tell 
me what you did last year. Some of you went to 
schools in other places, and would not do the same 
things we did in this school. You may want to do 
some of them again. Before we begin new work 
we should review what you have already done.” 

Catherine was the first to answer. She said: ‘‘We 
made clocks and had a clock shop. I was the store 
keeper.” 

Then Eric spoke: “Our class built up the whole 
village in cardboard. We had toy autos and trucks 
on the street. We set it up on the floor at the back 
of the room. Every store in town was put into place. 
The library, post office, station, dairy and all the rest 
were in their right places.”’ 

“We visited the library,” said Helen, “and we saw 
how people get books. Some of us got books, too.” 

“We made a library corner in the back of our room,” 
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added Dorothy. ‘“‘Then we made large pictures to 
decorate it.” 

George spoke next. ““We went to the telephone office. 
When we came back we made a switchboard. We put 
corks on a big sheet of cardboard. Then we were able 
to play at talking over the telephone.” 

Then Russell told his story. “First we went to the 
ticket office at the railway station. I got a time- 
table. It showed when the trains got in. It would 
cost nearly four dollars for me to go to Toronto. We 
made pictures of trains.”’ 

David told about visiting a dairy, and then making a 
milk wagon. “We didn’t make the wheels,” he said, 
“but we made the rest out of orange crates.” 

Olive answered next. ‘‘Some of us went to the hos- 
pital where they take care of sick people, and took some 
flowers to them.”’ 

Then it was Mary’s turn. ‘We made little paper 
cabins, houses and barns, trees and things to show what 
a lumber camp was like.”’ 

“We wrote letters to people at the library, the station, 
the dairy and the hospital. We posted them, too,’ 
said David. And John added: “‘We built a post office 
to have a place to sell stamps and to post mail. Every- 
one had a post office box with the same number as in 
the real post office. Then we wrote letters and posted 
them in our play post office. I was postmaster.” 
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Now Miss Slater spoke. “Olive, what did John 
forget to tell?” 

“John didn’t say anything about our visit to the 
real post office,” said Olive. ‘‘We posted real letters 
and Mr. Hubbs let us go into the back, where we saw 
letters whiz through a machine which put a mark on 
each stamp. It was fun.” 

“And he told us,” added Mary, ‘‘that letters come 
to our post office from China, Spain, Egypt, West 
Indies and most everywhere. He showed us some 
letters with some queer-looking stamps, too.” 

Miss Slater then asked another question. ‘‘ Does 
anyone here get letters from another country?” There 
were many answers. Here are some of them. 

NEIL: “‘My mother gets letters from Scotland.” 

Davip: “I have cousins in Alberta and in Michigan.” 

OLGA: “‘ We have letters from India. My aunt is a 
missionary.” 

ANNELISE: ‘‘My people come from Denmark and 
we get many letters from there.” 

Miss Slater was pleased. She said: ‘‘Now we are 
finding out a lot of things. Can anyone tell me what 
these countries are like?” 

Again the class answered: 

NEIL: “‘I can bring you some postcards. The houses 
look different.” 

OLGA: “In India most of the people are quite dark. 
They wear different clothes. I can show you an ivory 
elephant. A man carved it and my aunt bought it.” 

Mary: “My big sister went to Switzerland last year. 








She showed me pictures of mountains. There were 
goats in the picture, too.” 

ANNELISE: “‘I can bring pictures of Denmark and a 
paper which you won’t be able to read.”’ 

Miss Slater smiled. “I was going to ask if you could 
bring me things from other countries. We are going 
to make pretend and visit some countries this year, 
and we shall need real things from many of them. Do 
you know any one born outside Canada?” 

Once more there were many answers. 

DONALD: “Chang Toy runs a laundry. He came 
from China. He grows lilies and gives me Chinese 
nuts at Christmas. He talks in a funny way.” 

Beppo: “My father was born in Italy. He came to 
Canada twelve years ago. He grew olives and lemons 
in Italy. He tells me about the great singers.” 

EVELYN: “‘ Mr. Bower, who lives next door, came from 
Switzerland. He can speak three or four languages. 
He shows me stamps from Switzerland. Sometimes he 
gets cheese from his old home. He isa watch-maker.” 

Eric: “‘ My grandfather came over here from Norway. 
That was a long time ago.” 

“Very good,” said Miss Slater. ‘There are two other 
things we might ask. First, how did these people 
come here from other countries? Second, are there 
things in our stores from other countries?” 


The second question was easy to answer: 

GEORGE: ‘‘ We don’t grow oranges here. I have one 
every morning for breakfast.”’ 

DorotHy: “I heard my father say that corks for 
bottles come from Spain.”’ 

HELEN: “Dates come from Egypt, too.” 

BARBARA: ‘‘Sugar comes from the islands of the 
West Indies. My uncle works on a boat and they 
bring sugar and bananas to Canada.” 

BEpPPo: ‘‘Lemons and olives come from Italy.” 

NEIL: “Our tulips come from Holland.” 

CATHERINE: “‘Silk comes from Japan.” 

Harry: “They grow a lot of rice in China.” 

Patsy: “Russell has a knife made in England.” 

“Have any of you ever been on a long trip? Do you 
know of anyone who has been away on a long journey?” 
Miss Slater asked. 

Russell said that his father had gone to New York by 
train. David told about driving to Chicago and then 
away out to the Rocky Mountains, a journey of more 
than a week. Beppo said his father had come from 
Italy on a big boat. 

“My father has gone to Chicago and New York by 
airplane,’ said George. ‘‘That’s the quickest way to 
travel.’ 

“One of the things we want to do this year,’ 


, 


said 


Miss Slater, “‘is to find how to get to places. Here we 
have a globe, which is a sort of picture of the earth as 
seen from very high up in the air. It is a very good 
thing to have if you want to find where places are or 








what direction you have to go to reach them. The 
blue part shows where the water is. How can we cross 
over the water?” 

Barbara said they might go in her uncle’s boat. Miss 
Slater told her there were many other boats which carried 
many people each year from one country to another. 
The places where boats stopped were called ports. 

The class now studied the globe. On the parts not 
coloured blue they soon found the names of some of 
the countries they had been talking about, and many 
others. They found Canada, and also the tiny spot 
which showed where the pupils of Grade Three lived. 

Then Miss Slater said: ‘‘We use maps as well as globes 
to find our way about the world. Maps are flat. If 
we peel the outside cover off the globe, just as we peel 
an orange, and then lay it flat, it will bea map. Then 
you may see all the countries at once. You will 
find maps in your books.” 

Miss Slater then told the class something about social 
studies in their grade. ‘We shall pretend to visit as 
many countries as we can. To find out how boys and 
girls live in other lands, we shall read books about them. 
Perhaps we shall draw pictures of them, build homes 
such as they live in, make up plays about them, and 
do many other things. We may even sing some of 
their songs, play their games, and learn some of their 
words that are strange to us.” 


“While we are doing this,’”’ said Miss Slater, “we 
shall find out about the very big bodies of water, 
called oceans, and of land, called continents. We must 
learn directions, so that we can find the places we want. 
We shall learn of countries that are very dry or very 
hot, or perhaps very wet or very cold. There will 
be grassy lands and wooded lands. There will be 
many things different from our part of Canada.’ 

Then Miss Slater told the class to look through their 
new guidebooks. 

“You will find some things about travelling and 
people and countries in your guidebooks,” she said, 
“though not very many. But they will show you the 
kind of things to look for, and will name books in which 
you may find them. Use your book only as a guide, 
and go to many other books in the library for what 
you want to know about each country and its people.” 

“How soon shall we start out on a journey?” asked 
David. 

“In our very next lesson,’ Miss Slater replied. 
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Part One 
WE GO ON A JOURNEY 


CHAPTER 1 
ARGENTINA, THE SILVER LAND 


As our story of the globe has shown us, there are 
three ways we can travel to other lands. One is over 
land, perhaps by railway or motor car. Another is 
by water, in a ship. Still another is by air, in an air- 
plane. Let us first choose a trip by air, because that 
will be something new for us all. The country we 
will visit is called Argentina (Ar-gen-teen-ah). Argent 
means silver. The first white people to visit Argentina 
hoped to find silver mines there. 

This trip will take a long time and cost a great deal, 
but we can imagine that we have all the money and 
all the time we need. Besides, we can all go together. 
How surprised Argentina will be to see the whole of 
Grade Three arrive by airplane some fine morning! 

Now let us look at our globe and maps. First find 
the spot that shows Ontario on the map of North 
America. Then look for Argentina at the southern 
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end of the continent of South America. We could 
almost reach Argentina by train, from Canada across 
the United States into Mexico. But from there on, 
the railways are few and even motor roads are few. 
We might board a ship in a port in Mexico and then 
sail south to Argentina. Or we could go farther south, 
to Panama, and there take a ’plane. Again, we might 
travel by train from home to Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
or to New York in the United States, and there take 
a ship sailing south. Our maps show us many ways of 
reaching Argentina. 

But we have decided to go by ’plane. Then, if we 
wish, we may come back by ship, perhaps sailing 
around the tip of South America, up the west coast 
and then through the Panama Canal. We might even 
go on up the west coast to Vancouver, and come back 
home across Canada. There are so many ways to go 
and come that it is hard to choose the best route 
(pronounced root). 


GLOBE AND MAP 


You will want to study the different ways of reaching Argentina, 
to find which is the shortest. 

1. Using a piece of string, measure on the globe the distance to 
Argentina by each of these ways, to see which is the shortest. 

2. On a map draw lines in different colours to show them. 
Show several ways of coming back, too. 


George Bonisteel’s father has travelled by air, so we 
ask George to find out about air travel to Argentina. © 
Here is his report to the class: | 

“Children over two years old and under twelve can 
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travel for half fare. The fare from Miami (My-am-mee) 
in Florida to Buenos Aires (Bwan-oss I re-as), the capital 
of Argentina, is $500. Children’s fare is $250. With 
a ticket of this price a passenger may carry 271% pounds 
of luggage. It is best to have two suitcases. The 
one you will need at every stop should have a yellow 
tag on it. It will be kept near you. The other one 
should have a blue tag. It will be put down in the 
baggage compartment of the airplane until you arrive 
at Buenos Aires. You cannot take a cat, a goldfish or 
a parrot. All the meals will be served on board the 
airplane. They are part of the price of the ticket. 
When the airplane stops at towns along the way you 
must pay for whatever you want. At most stops, how- 
ever, the air travel company gives the passengers 
free car rides. Airplanes leave Miami for Argentina 
twice a week, on Sunday and Wednesday.” 

This report is very good. In talking it over, we 
find that Russell Mann’s father is a salesman and 
travels a great deal by train. So we ask Russell to 
report on the journey to Miami. Here is his report: 


“You must have a ticket to ride on a train. If you — 


want a berth in a sleeping car or a seat in a chair car 
you must get another special ticket which costs extra. 
A conductor on the train collects the tickets. A 
brakeman calls out each station as the train comes to 
it. You may buy papers, candy, soft drinks and fruit 
from a man who goes through the train with all these 
things in baskets. If you have a berth in a sleeping 
car, a porter pulls the seats together and opens up a 
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big cupboard in the ceiling, where bedding is stored. 
He makes up a very comfortable bed and puts curtains 
up outside it, so that you can go to bed and have a very 
good sleep. When you arrive at a city there are boys 
called Red Caps who will carry your luggage for you. 
Trains travel as fast as sixty miles an hour. They 
must always be on time.” 

So we decide to go by way of Miami, which is marked 
quite plainly on both the globe and the map. 


WE MUST HAVE TICKETS 


1. Visit the ticket agent and ask him questions. It will be 
better to choose two or three pupils to go (a committee). Be sure 
to get time tables. 


2. Read newspaper and magazine travel notices. Clip them 
out and bring them to school. 


3. Make up your railway tickets on strips of paper. Mark 
off pieces for each part of your trip. Be sure to put the first 
part at the bottom of the strip and the last piece at the top. You 
can make both single and return tickets. 


We pack our bags, buy our tickets, and get ready for 
the long journey. We all take pens and paper with us, 
to write letters home telling about the trip. Here are 
some of the letters. 

Dorothy writes to her mother from Buffalo: ‘We 
have arrived safely at Buffalo. When we crossed the 
border into the United States at Niagara Falls, the 
American Customs Officers looked at our baggage 
and asked us a great many questions about where 
we were going. We change here into a train for New 
yorkie 
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From New York, Olive writes to her sister: “‘This 
is a very big and busy city. We arrived this morning 
at a very big station. The Red Caps took our bags 
to a bus that took us to another station. Then we 
had time to go about a little and see things. We saw 
the beautiful Empire State Building before we went to 
Radio City. Now we are going to take the train for 
Miami.” 

Mary does not write until she arrives at Miami. 
She tells her father: “‘We got off the train at Miami 
late this afternoon. Tomorrow morning we begin 
to fly. We will travel in a Sikorsky Flying Boat. 
This one that goes to South America is called the East 
Coast Flyer.” 


RAILWAYS AND AIRPLANES 


1. Make large drawings on pieces of wallpaper about eight 
feet long (Murals). Show railway stations or flying fields, 
with people getting off and on the trains or airplanes. Use 
coloured chalk. 


2. Draw an airplane. Print in the name of each part. 


3. Bring toy airplanes and railway coaches to school. They 
may be useful in telling a story. 


4. Collect pictures of people travelling by train or airplane. 


5. Make a suitcase out of a cardboard box. Make labels 
with the names of places at which you stop, and stick them on 
the suitcase. 


6. Make a picture map of the country as you would see it from 
the air. You will find such a map in chapter 6 of this book. 


John writes from San Juan (San-wann) to a friend: 
“We have flown right off the continent of North 
America and now we are in the West Indies at San 
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Juan, in Porto Rico. Ponce de Leon, an explorer, 
named this island ‘The Rich Port.’ San Juan is a 
very old town and the people are mostly Spanish. 
We flew from 7.30 o’clock in the morning until four 
o'clock this afternoon. From the sky we could really 
see that an island is a piece of land surrounded by 
water. We saw a lot of small islands and one big one 
that the steward told us was called Cuba. We have to 
put our watches on an hour here and we must be up 
early in the morning so that we can start off again.” 

By the time we reach Port of Spain, David thinks 
it is time to write home. In his letter he says: ‘“‘We 
have only half an hour in Port of Spain, which is in 
Trinidad. The people speak English. The Indians 
used to call this island ‘The Land of the Humming 
Bird.’ We stayed in a nice hotel in San Juan over 
night. The waiters were all negroes.” 

Patsy likes to travel by air. She writes to the girl 
next door: “I didn’t know what it was like to travel 
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this way. Now I know where the propellers are, and 
I have heard the engine roar. We sit in a room called 
a cabin. The propellers are above the cabin. The 
wings are very long. They are made stronger by stiff 
rods called struts. We steer by a rudder in the tail. 
The propellers turn so fast that they pull the airplane 
ahead, and the flat wings help to keep it from falling. 
The man who steers is the pilot. We have nice seats 
in the cabin, and there are windows from which we can 
see the ground or the sea far below. Men in white, 
called stewards, bring us lunches or drinks, and there 
is a woman to look after anyone who is sick. I do not 
get sick. I like an airplane.” 

Part of Harry’s letter home is about the equator. 
“We are near Belem (Bay-lem). Miss Slater says 
we passed over the Equator. I tried to see it out of 
my window, but Miss Slater says it is not real. It is 
just a line on a globe or map, at the middle part of the 
earth. It is half-way between the point on the earth 
farthest north (the North Pole) and the point farthest 
south (the South Pole). Anyway, I have been over 
the Equator.” 

Neil writes home from Belem itself: “‘Belem is in 
Brazil, so now we are really on the continent of South 
America. We got here at 8.15 in the evening, after 
we had been nearly twelve hours in the air. We had 
lunch and tea in the air. They were brought to us on 
trays. Dorothy was air-sick and could not eat. The 
rest of us soon got used to it and we like to travel in 
the air very much. There is not very much motion 
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and we cannot tell how fast we are moving, for there 
is nothing near us to measure by. The inside of the 
airplane is sound-proof and it is easy to talk to each 
other. The air is quite fresh and warm all the time. 
Ships on the ocean look like toy boats. This is 
Saturday. Tomorrow we go from Belem to Recife 
(Ray-seef) and then to Salvador, where we are to stay 
all night. We have put our watches on another hour.” 

The letter Barbara sends home is from Buenos 
Aires. “At last we are in Argentina! We got here 
on Tuesday morning about eleven o’clock. We rode 
through a storm and sometimes we couldn’t see any- 
thing outside our windows but rain. We got to Rio 
de Janeiro (Ree-o de Jan-ee-ro), which is the capital 
city of Brazil, on Sunday afternoon at 3.85 o’clock. 
The picture of the bay and the city from the air was 
very beautiful. The people of Brazil speak Portuguese 
(Port-u-geez), but the people of Argentina speak 
Spanish. Now we hope to begin sight-seeing in 
Argentina. Buenos Aires is built at the mouth of a 
great river called Rio de la Plata, or the River of Silver. 
Buenos Aires means good air.” 


LEARN TO DRAMATIZE 


1. Name some of your class to be the ticket-agent, the train 
conductor, the air pilot and others whom you meet while travelling. 
Make up imaginary talks between these people and the other 
members of the class. Before you dramatize in this way what 
you have learned, be sure to prepare the questions and answers 
carefully. 

2. Write the ticket-agent a letter to thank him for his time- 
tables. Dramatize a talk between two different time-tables. 
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3. Perhaps someone has a tin of corned beef at home. See 
if it is from Argentina. If so, bring it to the class. Dramatize 
the story of its journey to Ontario. One boy or girl should pretend 
to be the tin of beef, another the factory manager, still another 
the manager of a steamship line, the captain of a boat, and so on. 


Now that you have found the way to Argentina, you should 
learn as much about that country as you can. Some of the 
books which will help you to do this, and which should be in 
your school library, are: 

Peter and Nancy in South America. By M. H. Comfort. 

Uncle Ben in South America. By M. Sager. 

If I Were Going. By M. and C. O’Donnell. 

There are other books, too, which you might find useful, such 
as: 

A Child’s Geography of the World. By V. M. Hillyer 
(pages 149 to 155). 

Work in Other Lands. By L. E. Walter (pages 91 to 102). 

By reading further on in this guidebook, too, you will find 
out the kinds of things that may be seen in countries not our 
own. You will also learn ways of finding out things for your- 
selves, and ways of telling them to others in your class. You 
may not have time to do all the things this book says, but 
do as many as you can. 


CHAPTER 2 
EGYPT, LAND OF THE PYRAMIDS 


Now that we have imagined a journey to Argentina 
in South America, let us plan a different sort of trip 
to quite a different sort of country. This time it 
will be an old, old country, very dry and very hot. 
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This country is Egypt. You have heard about it in 
your Bible stories about Moses and Joseph and the 
Pharaohs. 

Let us look at the globe and the maps. We see at 
once that we shall have to travel by water, for Egypt is 
far, far away across the sea. Perhaps we shall set 
out from Toronto. Or we may go to Montreal and 
sail by a ship that goes to Southampton in England. 
From there we can take a ship that sails south past 
Spain, where we come to the Mediterranean Sea. 
We shall sail through the Mediterranean Sea, because 
Egypt is at the other end of it. Or we can go to New 
York and there go aboard a ship that will sail straight 
to Egypt. Let us talk this matter over with the ticket 
agent. Perhaps we shall do as we did on our trip to 
South America—go one way and come home another 
way. Wewill have to find out, first of all, how to make 
this trip by boat. It will take much longer to get to 
Egypt than it took to reach South America. The 
journey by sea is five thousand miles. We shall take 
trunks with us, for we need many more clothes than we 
took with us to South America. There may be cold 
days at sea and there will be very warm days in Egypt. 


ANOTHER JOURNEY 


1. Appoint a committee of two boys and two girls to find out 
about going to Egypt. They will report to you what they find. 


2. Collect folders and books showing steamships. Make 
drawings showing different kinds of ships. 

3. Your committee will have visited a ticket agent. Dramatize 
their visit to him. os 
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4. Write to steamship companies, asking for folders about the 
countries to which their ships go. 

5. Look for steamship notices in the Saturday papers. Clip 
them out and bring them to school. 


Suppose we go from New York to Egypt. We meet 
at the station just as we did when we were starting 
for Argentina. When we arrive in New York we go 
straight to the docks, where our ship is waiting for us. 

As soon as we walk on to the docks we see we are 
going to have a new kind of life. The gangplank that 
is laid like a little bridge from the dock to the ship will 
carry us into a strange place, and such an interesting 
one! Even the smell of the ship is something we have 
not known before. All ships seem to smell of the sea 
and far-off lands. 

“This is the first time I have ever been on a real 
sea-going ship,” says Donald Mackenzie, as he stands 
on the deck with his suitcase beside him. 

There are officers called pursers who look after our 
tickets. There are other officers called stewards who 
pick up our bags and show us the way to our cabins, 
as the bedrooms are called. There are hundreds of 
people getting aboard. They pay different prices for 
their tickets, according to the class of cabin in which 
they travel. There is first class, cabin class and tourist 
class. 

OFF FOR EGYPT 


1, Make tickets for your trip, just as you did when going to 
Argentina. 

2. A steamship company may be able to give you a plan of an 
ocean boat. Find where the different classes of cabins are. 
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Choose your own cabin, and tell why you think you will like it 
better than others. 


3. Begin a diary of your trip. Perhaps you can draw pictures 
in it. Be sure to write down in it each day the things you do. 


Here is a small book you may wish to read: 
Boats, by Keith and Follett. 


“Tsn’t this a nice ship,” cries Molly Turner. “My 
daddy sometimes says when a place is tidy that it is 
‘ship-shape.’ Now I know what he means. He says 
sailors have always been famous for their neatness 
and tidiness aboard ship.” 

“T didn’t know how exciting it could be to set sail 
on a sea journey?” says Donald again. ‘“‘There are 
hundreds of people down on the docks waiting to see 
their friends sail. How soon do you suppose we will 
go?” 
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We hear a sailor calling “All ashore! Visitors, all 
ashore!” He is beating a big gong as he calls. 

“There, that must mean that we are off very soon,” 
says Beppo. “Let us go out on deck.” 

We lean on the railing and watch the dock workers 
pull the gangplank away, when all the visitors are off 
the ship. Then, while the people are calling “Good- 
bye,” and waving their handkerchiefs, we feel the 
engines begin to throb, like a great heart away down 
in the ship. There are little tugs pushing and pulling 
the ship away from the docks. At last we feel that the 
ship is really moving of its own accord. We know then 
that we are on our way to Egypt. 

“Well, boys and girls,” says one of the officers, as he 
notices us looking eagerly around the ship, ‘you are 
off on a real adventure. We are just like a travelling 
city on this ship. I hope you will see it all before the 
trip is over.” 

“Indeed, we want to see all we can,” says Janet 
Moore. ‘That is why we have come on this long 
journey.” 

“Well,’”’ smiles the officer, “first of all you must 
learn a lot of new words. That is the bow of the ship, 
and don’t let me catch any one of you calling it the 
front end of the ship.” The boys and girls laugh, for 
he pretends to be very severe. ‘That is the stern, 
and if any one calls it the back end of the ship I’ll 
lock him up in his cabin to think it over.” 

“So I suppose we must not speak of going to our 
rooms, either,” says Elsie, pretending to be afraid. 
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“No, indeed, you have cabins now, not rooms, and 
you have berths, not beds. When you are outside 
you are ‘on deck.’”’ 

“Now, let us go up to the bow and you will see how 
the ship cuts through the water.”’ 

He takes the boys and girls right up to the very bow, 
and when they lean over the rail they see the sharp, 
graceful bow turning aside the green water in spray 
on each side of the ship. This is called the bow wave. 

“Now I will show you the way to the stern of the 
ship, so that you can see what drives us forward.” 

The officer leads us to the rounded stern deck. 
There, when we look over, we see that the water is 
stirred up until it looks very white and angry. He 
shows us the rudder which steers the ship, and also 
the places where two great wheels are turning very 
quickly under the water, making it turn white and 
foamy. These are the propellers that drive the ship for- 
ward. The engines that turn them are down in the 
bottom of the ship where the engineers attend to 
them. 

Over the stern of the ship there are gulls flying on 
their long, strong wings, and crying out. The officer 
tells us that later on we may see flying fish as well. 
All along the deck are huge white ventilators. They 
carry fresh air to all parts of the ship that do not have 
portholes (windows). This ship has just one funnel 
(smoke-stack). It is a very big one and it is painted 
black, with red and white bands near the top. It 
carries off the smoke from the big engines down in 
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the hold of the ship. Big passenger boats no longer 
use sails, but they still have masts, which are used 
for various things. The mast near the bow has a place 
on it for a lookout man. The place where he sits is 
called a crow’s nest. There is always a man in the 
crow’s nest, watching the sea for other ships or for 
anything that may be about. We are sailing east, but 
also south, and so we will not see any icebergs. They 
would melt before they floated so far from the Arctic 
Ocean. From the masts hang the aerials for the wire- 
less. Wireless and radio services are very important 
to a ship. 

The people on a ship, the crew and passengers, make 
up a large number. There are many kinds of work to 
be done aboard ship. There are housekeepers and a 
staff of men and maids to keep everything tidy, to 
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make up berths and to wait on the passengers. There 
are waiters for the dining-rooms, cooks, a nurse, a 
librarian, a purser to look after the ship’s office, a ship’s 
doctor, and a trainer in charge of the playroom and 
swimming pool. There are cabin boys to run messages, 
someone to look after the candy stand, and even an 
operator for a motion-picture show. There are several 
officers, a chief officer, a first officer, a second officer, 
a third officer, perhaps a fourth officer, and many 
sailors. There is a chief engineer and a chief steward. 
But, above all, there is the captain. His word is law 
at sea. Everyone must obey him because it depends 
upon him to rule wisely and firmly, so that all the people 
aboard a ship are safe. 

Life at sea is always interesting and there are many 
things to keep us busy all day long. 

“I think our cabins are very nice,” says Janet one 
day. “The portholes can be screwed down very 
tightly, so if there is a storm, the waves cannot break 
the glass and pour in. I think all the furniture is 
made specially for a ship, because it fits into so little 
space, and it is all so comfortable.” 

There are life-boats on every ship. Not long after 
we leave New York we have a life-boat drill. Every 
passenger is told to bring his life-belt from his cabin. 
We are shown how to put them on. Weare also told 
where to go in case of an accident. These places are 
called life-boat stations. In this life-boat drill, one 
of the life-boats is lowered to the sea and we see how the 
sailors are trained to take care of passengers when there 
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is danger. There are enough life-boats to carry all 
the passengers and all the crew. 

If we should have a fog while we are crossing, the 
ship will travel slower and we shall hear the whistle 
blowing every few seconds. Every ship does this, 
and in a fog the lookout men have to listen very care- 
fully for the sound of other whistles, so that ships will 
not run into each other. 

If we are very lucky, the captain may invite us up 
to the bridge. That is the highest part of the ship, 
and is a deck that runs across it. There are always 
officers here on duty. On the same deck is the wheel- 
house. Here is the great wheel that steers the ship. 
Behind the wheelhouse is the chartroom. It is only 
once in a long time that passengers are allowed in these 
places. If you are admitted to the chartroom you 
will see how the officers mark each day’s travel on great 
maps of the sea, called charts. Downstairs on the 
bulletin board there is a paper posted each day, 
which tells the passengers just how many miles the 
ship has travelled. That report comes from the chart- 
room. It is up on the bridge that you will also see 
the compass, a most important little instrument having 
a needle that points always to the north. It is by this 
that navigators can steer a true course. Knowing 
always which point is north, they can easily find out 
where the other points are. Thus they travel over what 
looks like an empty ocean quite safely, although 
there are no landmarks. 

One morning John gets a wireless message from home. 
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It is his birthday, and his father and mother wish him 
a happy day. It seems so strange that those clicking 
noises have come through the air to the wireless room 
from so far away, and can be spelled out into a message 
for John. Some people on the ship send messages 
from the ship to their homes or offices. There is 
always a wireless operator at work. 


SHIPS AT SEA 
1. Make a large drawing of a ship. Mark on it the names of 
the parts. 


2. Ask your teacher to help you draw a map of the world. 
Mark on it, in the proper place, the distance the ship travels each 
day on its way to Egypt. 


3. A ship sails a certain number of knots each hour. A knot 
is a little longer than a mile. Find out how fast a big ship may go. 


4. There are other knots, too—the kind tied by sailors. 
Perhaps you know a Boy Scout who will show the class how to tie 
some sailor’s knots. 


5. Do you know any sailor’s songs? Ask your teacher if you 
may sing some. Perhaps your school has phonograph records 
of sea songs. Can anyone in the class dance a sailor’s hornpipe? 


6. If you know a sailor, ask him to give a talk to the class on 
ships and sailing. He will be able to answer many of your 
questions. 


7. Write out wireless messages to send home to your parents 
from the boat. Or you might telephone from on board, while 
the class listens. 


With all the excitement and exploring and the sea 
air we find ourselves very hungry. How lucky for us 
that the meals at sea are so good! And there are so 
many of them! After we have had a big breakfast 
we cannot wait till noon for our lunch. The deck 
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stewards come around at eleven o’clock with cups of 
soup and biscuits. Then we are back again in the 
dining-room at noon and we pick out a lot of things 
on the printed menu. Perhaps we ask the waiter if 
he thinks we could have a look at the kitchens some day. 
At four o’clock the tea-tables are set in the drawing- 
rooms and we have tea and sandwiches and cake. 
Even so, we are all ready again for dinner in the 
evening. If we are allowed to stay up late enough, 
there may be other things served about eleven o’clock 
at night. | 

There will be times when we will want to sit down 
quietly on deck. We can have deck chairs, which are 
made so that we can put our feet up on a low stool 
and have a steamer rug tucked around us. Here we 
can rest and watch the ocean. As far as we can see, 
on every side, there is nothing but water. Perhaps we 
pass a ship. We see it coming from far away. First 
we see the smoke. Then the tops of the masts appear, 
then the funnels. At last the whole ship can be seen. 
All around us, in a great wide circle, is the horizon, 
where the water meets the sky. 

We have many concerts, and play many games on 
board ship. There are tennis courts, and there is ~ 
another game called deck tennis. It is played with 
rings of rubber, or of rope spliced by the sailors. 
The players toss the rings to the other players, who 
must catch them on sticks and toss them back. Then 
there are quoits and shuffle-board. For shuffle-board 
the deck is marked with lines of paint. Small wooden 
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rounds are pushed over the deck by long sticks, shaped 
to fit them. The players who push the rounds into 
the places marked out win the game. 

Everyone is sorry when Catherine becomes seasick. 
She has to stay in bed in her cabin. The doctor visits 
her and sends the nurse to look after her. After she 
begins to eat again, her meals are taken to her by the 
stewardess. She is very glad when she gets well. 
The captain says that she has now got her ‘‘sea-legs.”’ 
The officers are very kind and tell us stories. They 
have lived on ships of many kinds. They have 
travelled in all parts of the world, and know many 
kinds of people. 


A-SAILING I WOULD GO! 


1. Important! Make out a menu for a meal on the boat. 
Remember that you are very hungry, and the meals on boats 
are always good, so choose what you like best. 

2. Play games of shuffle-board and quoits. Someone who has 
travelled on an ocean ship will tell you just how to play them. 


3. The doctor was very nice to Catherine. Dramatize her talk 


' with him. 


4. Tell the class some of the stories told you by the officers 
and sailors. 


Our ship is seven days at sea before it comes to land 
or stops its engines. The first stop is at the Azores 
Islands. On the tenth day out from New York the 
ship reaches Gibraltar. We enter the Mediterranean 
Sea, and two days later we come to the French port 
of Marseilles. Next there is a long sail from Marseilles 
to Naples. The sun shines warmly as we cross the 
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blue Mediterranean under a blue sky. It is very 
exciting as we come nearer and nearer to the old and 
curious land of Egypt. One afternoon the second 
officer sits down on the deck and all the boys and girls 
sit round him to ask questions about Egypt. 

‘Shall we see the Suez Canal?” is the first question. 
It comes from Eric, who wants to be an engineer, and 
has been reading about the canal. 

“Not from this ship,” says the second officer. ‘You 
should make a trip to Port Said to see it before you go 
home.” (He pronounces “Said” like ‘side.”’) 

“If we go home by way of England, perhaps our ship 
will sail from Port Said,” says Helen, hopefully. 

“Please tell us about it, anyway,” several boys and 
girls ask. 

“Well,” he answers, ‘the coast of Egypt is very low 
and sandy. The first thing you see will be the light-. 
house at Alexandria. Alexandria is a very old city 
at the mouth of the Nile River. In ancient times there 
was land between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. When the Suez Canal was cut through it, Port 
Said was built at the entrance. Through the canal, 
steamships can go from one sea to the other. It is 
101 miles long, and was made over seventy years ago. 
Six thousand ships pass through it every year.” 

A steward joins our group. ‘‘ You must see the pyra- 
mids in Egypt,” he says. 

“What are the pyramids?” asks Donald. 

“They are very big stone tombs built for dead kings 
of Egypt,” the officer answers. “To see them you 
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must go inland by railway to Cairo (Ki-ro). Near 
them is another great monument called the Sphinx.” 

“Tell us about the Nile,” says Helen. 

“You are beside the Nile at Cairo,” the steward 
replies. All the Egyptian cities are built beside the 
Nile because the rest of the country is sandy desert. 
For desert travel the people use camels. Along the 
Nile you will see crocodiles and date palms. The 
desert is irrigated (watered) in many places by water 
from the Nile, and in Egypt you will see the finest 
cotton in the world growing.” 

The next day it all happens just as the second officer 
said. Soon we are off the port of Alexandria. A small 
boat brings out the doctor, who makes sure we have 
no disease on board that is contagious (will spread), 
and we know that we have at last reached the wonder- 
ful old country of the pyramids and the Nile. When 
we leave it to go home, perhaps we can travel by way 
of the Suez Canal, and see many other new lands and 


peoples. 
THE ANCIENT LAND OF EGYPT 


1, There are many mural drawings which can be made by 
several students working together. One might show an oasis 
in the desert, with date palms and camels. Another might 
show the pyramids, or a market in an Egyptian city. You will 
find pictures of these in your books. 

2. Out of cardboard boxes make models of Egyptian houses 
and temples. Set them up in the sand table. Be sure to colour 
them. Make models of Nile boats and of water-wheels. Learn 
all you can about these things, and tell the class. 

3. If you can visit a museum, you may see many things from 
Egypt, and learn a good deal about the Egyptians. 
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4. You may have things from Egypt at home, such as dates 
and figs, or cotton. Bring some to school to show the class. 

5. Read the stories in the Bible about Joseph and the Egypt 
of long ago. 

6. Write a long letter to your mother or father, teiling some of 
the things you have learned about Egypt. 


Some of the books about Egypt which should be in your 
school library are: 


Ahmed, the Arab Boy. By Hilda Roberts. 

Egypt (Wonder Tales of Other Lands). By Hilda Roberts. 
Near and Far. By N. B. Smith (pages 108 to 147). 

Uncle Benin Egypt. By M. Sager. 


Some other books which you might find useful are: 


World Folks. By J. R. Smith (pages 142 to 158). 

Trailing Our Anmal Friends. By W. L. Nida (page 148). 

A Child’s Geography of the World. By V. M. Hillyer (pages 
4138 to 421). 


Now that we have had two journeys together, to 
Argentina and Egypt, you may find your way by your- 
selves to other interesting countries. As with those 
you have already visited, always begin by looking up 
places on the globe or map, to find the best way to go. 


THERE ARE OTHER COUNTRIES TO VISIT 


1. Think of all the countries you have heard about—Italy, 
China, South Africa, Russia, India, Spain and ever so many 
others. You will not have time to visit them all. Perhaps the 
best way will be for the class to divide into committees, then let 
each committee choose a country and plan the journey to it. 

2. Farther on in this book you may find things about these 
countries. If you do, you will also find the names of other books 
which tell many more things about them. Remember, before 
you begin a journey you must have books to help you on your way. 
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Part Two 
WE VIEW OTHER LANDS 


CHAPTER 3 
NORWAY, LAND OF FIORDS 


Most of us like to hear tales of things and places 
and people that are far away. We want to know how 
other people live. We would not find so much to 
interest us if people in other lands did everything just 
as we do them at home. The things we notice first 
are the things that are most different. 

Suppose we now imagine ourselves on a visit to a 
country that looks a good deal like Canada, but where 
the people live in a different way and speak a different 
language. It is a much older nation than Canada, 
though not as old as Egypt, and its customs have come 
down to the boys and girls of to-day from long, long 
ago. Such a country is Norway. It is a land from 
which many Canadians have come. 

To go on this visit to Norway, let us imagine our- 
selves on our way to Montreal by train, to catch a 
ship for England. In England we change to another 
ship that goes straight to Norway. 
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OFF FOR NORWAY 


1. Find Norway on the globe and on the map. 
2. Plan the journey to Norway or Sweden. 


3. The people of Norway, Sweden, Iceland and Denmark are 
much alike (Scandinavians). Find out on the globe how near 
they are to one another. 


4. There are many Norwegian and Swedish people in Canada. 
Try to find out in which parts most of them live. Perhaps one of 
the boys or girls in your class comes from a N orwegian or Swedish 
family. If so, you might invite an older member of the family to 
talk to the class about these countries. 


Perhaps the first thing we notice, as our ship reaches 
Norway, is that the country is very beautiful. The 
shore is high and rocky and covered with evergreen 
trees. Here and there are openings in it, which lead 
into long, winding channels between high, rocky 
walls. These channels are called fiords (fee-ordz). 
They are very, very deep. 

As we sail in to the city of Oslo we pass through a 
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fiord which is about fifty miles long. This is not one 
of Norway’s biggest fiords, but it is a beautiful one. 
The hills seem to rise right out of the water and their 
sides are covered with birch and pine trees, just like 
the hills in Northern Ontario. There are a great 
many islands in the fiord, and many’sand beaches where 
the Norwegians like to swim in summer. 

We plan to take a trip around Norway and then come 
back to Oslo to make a visit there. A train carries us 
across the southern end of Norway to the port of Bergen. 
This city is called ‘““The Gateway to the Fiords.”’ 
From here many ships take visitors up and down the 
lovely coast of Norway. 

First of all we take a short trip south of Bergen to 
Hardangar fiord, one of the finest of them all. A 
steamer takes us into one of the many branches of this 
fiord, on our way to the village of Odde. Along the 
shores we see high mountains that have great fields of 
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ice, called glaciers, near their tops. These are melting 
slowly all the time, and a great deal of water flows down 
the sides of the mountains, through the woods and over 
the rocks. When these streams of icy water come to 
the edge of a cliff they tumble over, breaking into foam 
and spray. These waterfalls look like lacy veils, falling 
far, far down until the water reaches a rocky ledge and 
again flows away in a stream. 

At the foot of these mountains, and along the edges 
of the shores, there are fields of rich soil, but most of 
the farms are rocky. Some are small, but others are 
very large. The farm houses are built of logs stripped 
of their bark. The logs are cut square so that they fit 
close to one another. The Norwegians use bright paints 
on their houses, sometimes red or yellow, as well as 
white. It is haying time, and the hay is hung on fences 
to dry. That is because there is so much rain. The 
men and women at work in the fields are dressed in 
ordinary clothes. We are told that, on special holi- 
days, they sometimes wear the gaily-coloured costumes 
of long ago, which have been carefully kept for many 
years. 

SCENERY 


You know that the kind of scenery in a country depends a good 
deal on how flat or hilly the land may be, and whether it is on the 
sea or inland. 

1, On your sand table show a bit of the coast of Norway, with 
a fiord running from the sea into the mountains. 

2. What parts of Canada look like Norway? Someone who 
has travelled through Canada may help you to answer this question. 

3. Collect views of Norway and Sweden. While doing this, 
perhaps you can also collect some things made in these countries. 
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When we get back to Bergen we take a steamer that 
is setting out on a long cruise right up the coast of 
Norway, into the Land of the Midnight Sun. It has 
been specially built so that it can enter many of the 
fiords that we will find along our way. 

We see for ourselves, as we travel about Norway, why 
the people depend so much on fish and on timber for 
their work and wages. There is not much land in 
Norway that can be used for farming. Most of the 
country is running up hill or down. It is not easy to 
grow grain or to raise cattle on land that is not fairly 
level. But hillsides are fine places for forests to grow, 
and so Norway has a great deal of' fine timber that 
Europe needs for building houses and ships and all 
sorts of other things. Many Norwegians cut it down 
and turn it into lumber for trade. 

Then again, along the coasts of Norway are just the 
right kind of places for fish to live. The water is cold 
and not too deep. So the Norwegians have been good 
fishermen as long as we know. 

In very hilly country, a Norwegian farmer may have 
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a high, flat piece of land in the mountains, where it is 
much too cold to live in winter time, but which is 
fine for his cattle in the summer time. He builds a 
cabin and a dairy up there. When spring comes, 
those who are going to look after the summer farm 
drive the cattle up steep trails in the mountain to this 
high pasture. This summer farm is called a saeter. 
Some of these little mountain farms are so steep that, 
when little children are taken up to them, they are 
tied to posts in the fields, so that they will not wander 
to the edge of the cliff and drop over. 

Norway is famous for islands as well as fiords. There 
are islands of all sizes along the sea coast. Some are 
just rocks big enough for sea birds to nest upon. Some 
are large enough to have towns and fishing villages built 
upon them. One out of every eight people in Norway 
lives on an island. We travel in our ship between 
little islands and big islands, often coming on little 
villages tucked away in bays. We see hundreds of 
fishing boats, with sails spread like wings as they fly 
across the dancing blue and green sea-water. 

One of these groups of islands is the Lofoten chain, 
more than a hundred miles long. These are very 
high islands, bold and rocky. Here is the best fishing. 
So the Lofoten Islands have Norway’s largest fishing 
villages and most of its fishing boats. Sometimes there 
are as many as forty thousand men fishing in the water 
round these islands. 

Near the south end of these islands is a famous whirl- 
pool. There are many fearful stories about this place, 
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of how little ships were drawn down into the middle 
of its dreadful sucking centre and never were seen 
Siar PEEPS AT NORWAY 

Some of the things first seen upon a visit to Norway or Sweden 
should now be shown. | 

1. Build a model of a Norwegian or Swedish farmhouse. 
Be sure to paint it. Make some of the furniture inside. The 
picture on another page may help. 

2. Cut out a small pair of skis from a thin piece of wood 
Collect scenes of skiing in Norway. 

3. Out of cardboard or corrugated paper make a saeter. 
Mountains can be shown by draping canvas over boxes, and 
sticking in forests of evergreen twigs. There should be cotton 
wool on the tops of the mountains, for snow. Use green paint 
for grass. The saeter must be on a level place on the side of 
the mountain. 

4. Make a large mural of a fiord, on a piece of wallpaper 
about eight feet long. Use chalk, crayons or water paints. If 
it is pinned to a flat wall, or stuck on the blackboard with pieces 
of tape, six pupils can work at it together. Show mountains, 
glaciers, forests, farmhouses, pastures and fishing boats. 

5. Make models of fishing boats and nets. Someone may find 
a tin of Norwegian sardines at home. The class will wish to 
read the labels on it. 

6. Sometimes the Norwegians and Swedes wear the costumes 
of long ago. Copy some of these clothes. An easy way is to 
dress dolls. 


As we go north we are getting into the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. Here, for three weeks of the year, 
the sun never sets. It sinks near the horizon but it 
never drops out of sight. As soon as it gets there it 
begins to rise again. So there is no night at all. 
Even in the south of Norway, at Oslo, there is twilight 
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all night long. But for three weeks of the year the sun 
never rises. It comes up near the horizon, but it 
never comes near enough to be seen. 

We wonder why, when we are so far north, it is not 
too cold to be comfortable. The reason is, that not 
very far away in the Atlantic Ocean flows a great stream 
of warm water coming from the Gulf of Mexico. 
This water warms the air above it, and this warm air 
blows over a large part of Norway. 

The people who live within the Arctic Circle in 
Norway are mostly Lapps. There are two kinds of 
Lapps, the Sea Lapps and the Mountain Lapps. Both 
are quite different from ordinary Norwegians, just as 
Indians may differ from other Canadians. The Sea 
Lapps are fishermen and they live in little settlements. 
Their houses are very simple, just little huts made by 
sticking ever so many small trees into the ground and 
then drawing all the tops together at the roof. Then 
the huts are covered over with turf and bark and a 
little hole is made for a chimney. ‘These Lapp homes 
remind us of the homes of some of the Indians in the 
wilder parts of Canada. 

The Mountain Lapps roam about most of the time. 
They depend on reindeer for their living. All boys and 
girls have heard of reindeer, but perhaps they do not 
know that they are as common to the Lapps as cows 
are to us. The Lapps use reindeer to carry and draw 
things as we use horses. They drink reindeer milk 
and they make it into butter and cheese. They eat 
reindeer meat for food. Sometimes this meat is dried 
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and smoked so that they can keep it a long time. 
Sometimes they eat it fresh. The Lapps also use 
reindeer skins for tents, blankets and clothing. They 
use the antlers to make tools for the home. The 
tendons are used for thread. A Lapp family is rich 
when it owns one or two thousand reindeer, because 
it takes a great many animals to keep a man and his 
wife and family in all the things they need. 

We visit some Lapp settlements during the cruise 
into the north. We also see some far northern towns. 
Just before we come to the Lofoten Islands we cross 
the Arctic Circle. Our first call after we have done 
that is to the port of Tromso. Here, where there are 
fewer towns and people, the country seems lonelier and 
lovelier even than in the fiords. After a time we came 
to Hammerfest, the most northerly city in the world. 


THE FAR NORTH 


1. On the map, your teacher will show you the “zones.” You 
have already learned about the equator. Now find the Arctic 
Circle. 


2. Make a model of a Laplander’s home. For reindeer skin 
you may use brown paper. 


3. Make a mural of the land of the Lapps. 


4. You may show Laplander costume by dressing dolls to look 
like Lapp boys and girls. 


We have viewed Norway from the sea and the fiords. 
We have seen forests and farms and fishing fleets. 
Now let us take a peep at the capital city, Oslo. 

One of the first things we go to see in Oslo is 
the museum which has the Viking ships. These ships 
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were built hundreds of years ago by the Vikings, as 
the people of Norway were then called. The ships 
were buried in graves with the people who owned them, 
and were later dug up again. These Vikings, often 
called Northmen, or Norsemen, lived in the fiords. 
It was a hard place to live, with long winters, little 
farm land and many hillstoclimb. So they built swift, 
strong ships in which they travelled farther and farther 
from home. They found that other people farther 
south, in France and England and other places, had a 
great many things they would like to own. So they 
went to these places with ships and a great many armed 
men, and took away what they wanted. For many 
years the Norsemen were a terror to the people of 
other countries near them. Some of the beautiful 
things they took away are now in the Museum at 
Oslo. 

These people who lived so long ago, and who were 
so skilled in building and sailing ships and in carving 
beautiful decorations for their log houses, did not write 
down happenings in books. But they had another 
way of remembering. They had story tellers who 
memorized tales about the great ones of the past. 
These tales were called sagas. When the families of 
the Vikings gathered around the fire in the long winter 
evenings, someone would call out for his favourite 
story. One of the best known was about King Volsung, 
the great oak tree in his house, and the twins, Signy 
and Sigmund. Some day you may read this saga 
yourself. 
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The Norwegians of to-day are much like their Viking 
forefathers—tall and strong, fair-haired and _ blue- 
eyed. Like them, too, they are famous sailors, and 
in the harbour at Oslo we see many Norwegian ships. 
But they are very different from the Viking ships, and 
Norway today is very different from Norway of old. 
We see great mills which turn the evergreen trees into 
paper. We see electric light and power being made 
from the high waterfalls. In the ships we see many 
beautiful things of wood and cloth, made by the clever 
fingers of the Norwegian people. 


LAND OF THE VIKINGS 


1. You will find many pictures of Viking boats in your books. 
Make drawings of some. Perhaps you will have time to make a 
model in wood or cardboard. 

2. Some of the sagas contain exciting stories of adventure. 
Ask your teacher to read you the story of Sigmund, or another 
like it. 

Our first view of Norway makes us think that it is a land of 
ships and sailors and fishermen. You will wish to learn a 
great deal more about it. Some of the books you should read 
are: 

Our Litile Friends of Norway. By F. Carpenter. 

Uncle Ben in Norway and Lapland. By M. Sager. 

Norway (Wonder Tales of Other Lands). By H. A. E. 

Roberts. 


Some other books you might find useful are: 


The Norwegian Twins. By L. F. Perkins. 

A Chaild’s Geography of the World. By V.M. Hillyer (pages 
269 to 285). 

Magic Hours. By A. Gates and J. Ayer (pages 263 to 280). 

Work in Other Lands. By L. E. Walter (pages 128 to 139). 
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Other Children’s Homes. By D. Forsaith (pages 20 to 30). 
Bears and Things (The Far Horizon Readers). By D. J. 
Dickie (pages 22 to 28, 44 to 46, 197 to 203, 209 to 211). 


CHAPTER 4 


CHINA, WONDER LAND OF THE EAST 


‘“Wake up, Betty, wake up!’ 

Betty felt someone patting her shoulder, and she 
opened her eyes sleepily. For a moment she forgot she 
was on board ship. 

“Wake up,” said her mother. “Today you are 
going to see China.”’ 

Betty threw back the bed-clothes and jumped out 
of her berth. 

““Oh, Mother, are we so near,—at last?” she asked. 

“Yes, indeed we are. Daddy is out on deck waiting 
for you. There is something to see already, although 
we are still quite a long way off the coast of China.” 

Betty had been so long on the sea from Vancouver to 
Shanghai that she had begun to think they would never 
get to China. With her mother and her father she 
was on her way to Hankow on the Yangtse Kiang 
(Yanked-see Ki-ang) River. Her grandfather was a 
Canadian business man who lived in Hankow in order 
to trade with the Chinese people. This was the first 
time Mr. and Mrs. Morris had visited China, and 
Betty was very much excited over going with them. 
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In a few minutes Betty was dressed. She raced 
out on deck to find her father. 

““Oh, Daddy, we are nearly there, aren’t we?” she 
said in delight. 

“Look over the side, Betty.” 

She looked into the sea that yesterday was so clean 
and green. She saw that now it was yellow and muddy 
and dull. 

“Why, Daddy, what has happened to the sea?” 

“That is a sign that we are getting near Shanghai,” 
he said. “The city is on the Yangtse Kiang, the 
greatest river in China. It flows all the way across 
China from the mountains of Tibet and it brings down 
with it mud from the land through which it flows. 
This floating mud is called silt. The water of the river 
carries the yellow silt far out to sea. That is what 
you see in the water now.” 

At noon Betty could see the blue lines above the 
sea that were really the coast of the old, old land of 
China. There were other sea-going ships, but also 
there were many kinds of ships such as Betty had never 
seen before. Her father told her some of them were 
sea-going junks, some of them were little coast and 
river junks and others were sampans. 

Betty stood at the rail of the ship most of the time, 
except when she was in the dining-room for her meals, 
for she loved watching the strange ships around her 
and also the shores that were now so near. 

“What does Shanghai mean, Daddy?” she asked. 
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“Tt means ‘On the Sea,’ but as you can see now, 
Betty, we are sailing up the river, so Shanghai is no 
longer on the seashore. It is now eighteen miles from 
the sea. But it was named by an emperor of long ago, 
before the silt of the Yangtse Kiang had built up new 
land between it and the sea.” 

“How very flat it all is,” said Betty. “I can’t see 
a hill anywhere. I suppose that is because the river 
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eouldn’t build hills out of the silt. But I can see a 
lot of queer humps all over the country. I wonder 
what they are.” 

“T don’t know, Betty,” said her mother. “I can 
see little farmhouses with trees around them and I 
can see the sails of little boats that must be sailing up 
canals between the farms, but I cannot imagine what 
the humps are. Let us ask the officer.”’ 
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Second Officer Foster came walking briskly down the 
deck. 

“Please do tell me,’’ smiled Betty, ‘““what are those 
funny humps we can see in the fields over there.”’ 

“Those humps are tombs, Betty,” he said. ‘“‘Family 
graves are very important to the Chinese. You will 
see a great many fine tombs as well as a great many 
very humble ones all over China.” 

The ship was nearing the mouth of the Whangpoo 
River, which flowed into the Yangtse Kiang. It was 
on the shores of the Whangpoo that Shanghai stood. 
The Whangpoo was just full of ships, big and little. 
The junks, Betty noticed, had eyes as big as soup plates 
painted on their bows. 

‘““What are those eyes for?’ she asked the officer, 
who was enjoying her excitement. 

“They are painted on the ship so that it can see,”’ 
he explained. 

“How very silly!’ she laughed. 

“You will find many strange things here, Betty,” 
he said. ‘‘Instead of being called Betty Morris, as you 
are in Canada, you would be called Morris Betty, if you 
lived in China. The family name always comes first. 
Didn’t you know this was called the upside down land?” 

“Ts it really? Why is that?” 

‘““Well, the Chinese read books from back to front. 
They write from the top down on the right-hand side 
of the page. They use a brush instead of a pen.” 

“How very queer! Why don’t they write and read 
a book as we do?” 
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“Perhaps we should ask why we don’t do it as they 
do,’ Daddy broke in, smilingly. ‘They have been 
doing this much longer than we have been doing things 
our way. ‘They printed books long before we ever 
learned to print. Some of their laws and books were 
very old when the people of Europe were still savages.” 

“And then,” went on the officer, “instead of soft 
cushions for their heads, they use hard little wooden 
rests for their necks when they go to bed. This is so 
that the ladies will not get their hair mussed. They 
wear pajamas in the daytime instead of at night.” 

They were travelling up another ten miles of the 
Whangpoo River, past the factories and warehouses 
of the huge city. There were cotton mills and rice 
mills and flour mills. There were knitting mills for 
the making of silk stockings. Black smoke was 
pouring out of many chimneys. 

At last the ship docked and Betty bade good-bye 
to all the good friends she had made on her three weeks’ 
journey from home. Mr. and Mrs. Morris took 
Betty in a taxi up the Bund, the great roadway that 
runs along the Whangpoo River, through Shanghai. 
In the river, on one side of the road, were hundreds and 
hundreds of sampans where Chinese families lived. 
On the other side of the road were beautiful shops and 
hotels and business places. Shanghai, however, is 
not an old Chinese city. Betty would have to wait 
until she sailed up the Yangtse Kiang before she could 
see the real China. More than three million people 
live in Shanghai, but a great many of them are white 
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people and they are there to do business in the western 
way that is new to China. The white people live in 
a part called the International Settlement. 

Betty had never heard anything so noisy nor seen 
anything so amusing as the streets of Shanghai. There 
seemed to be so many funny things on wheels! There 
were rickshaws and wheelbarrows, carriages and cars 
and carts of many kinds. There were also sedan chairs 
carried by men called coolies. 

Since they were very anxious to see Grandfather they 
decided to leave right away for Hankow, so early next 
morning they started. 

It was a very nice steamer that was to take them the 
six hundred miles up the river to Hankow. Very soon 
the steamer was out of the Whangpoo and in the 
Yangtse Kiang. 


IN THE FAR EAST 


Your first view of Norway showed you a land not unlike Canada 
in many ways. Now you are visiting a country much farther 
away, and very different indeed. 

1. Find China on the globe and the map. Plan a journey to it. 


2. Everyone is interested in China. You will find it easy to 
get pictures, and by using what is collected by all the pupils 
together, a book of travel on China may be made. It can then 
be kept on view in the classroom, to show to visitors. 

3. Make models of Chinese houses and boats. Keep in mind 
that sometimes the boat is also a house. Always study your 
pictures carefully before beginning a model. 

4. Long, long ago the Chinese built the longest wall in the world 
—the Great Wall of China. It was built to keep out robbers. 
While you are making models, try to do a part of this famous wall. 
Wse sawdust and flour-paste. 
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As they sailed along the great Yangtse River, Betty’s 
father told her that there were more people living in 
that river valley than in all Canada, the United States 
and Mexico put together. 

“There seem to be a very great many people in 
China,” said Betty. ‘‘When we came across Canada 
there was lots of country that looked lonely and had 
nobody living in it. But just look at all these villages 
we are passing today. And there is a great deal of 
water. This is such a very wide river.” 

It seemed like a great lake, and its other shore was a 
long, long way off. There were many little ports along 
the way at which the steamer stopped. When the 
gangway was laid down, Chinese coolies staggered on 
with great bundles on their backs. Peddlers came 
aboard with all sorts of queer things to sell, strange 
cakes that Betty was not allowed to buy, and dolls 
and rice bowls and incense pots. 

Nanking was the first city where the boat tied up. 
Betty and her parents had time to get off and look 
around. Nanking is a walled city. The walls were 
built six hundred years ago and in some places they are 
fifty feet high. They drove first to Pe Chi Ko, a 
beautiful temple on a hill overlooking the city. Its 
roofs curved up at the corners instead of pointing down 
as they would do in the West. As they drove away 
from Nanking, Betty’s father said to her: 

“Betty, do you see how that canal goes out of the 
river on the north side of the river? I want to tell 
you about it, for it is the Grand Canal of China. It is 
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one of the greatest, if not the greatest, engineering 
works ever done by man, anywhere on earth. It is 
nearly a thousand miles long. The Chinese people 
built it when the people of Europe were nearly all 
savages, for it was built six hundred years before Christ 
and two thousand years before America was found by 
white men. Nanking is near the southern end of the 
canal. The Chinese can travel up it to Peiping 
(Peking). Nanking means ‘southern capital,’ and 
Peiping means ‘northern capital.’”’ 

“There seem to be a great many canals in China,”’ 
said Betty, puzzled. “I thought Holland was the 
land of canals.”’ 

Her father laughed heartily. 

“Betty, in just two provinces of China the canals 
are longer than all the railways in Canada put together. 
Indeed, they say there are enough canals in China to 
go round the earth nine times, at the equator.”’ 

Betty was silent for quite a while after that. Then 
she said: 

“Daddy, I don’t see any fences between the farms, 
nor any meadows or places to play.” 

“You will not find any here,” answered her father. 
“Sometimes a whole Chinese family has to live on an 
acre of land and grow three crops a year in order to 
make a living. So they use every inch of their land 
for growing things. They have been growing three 
crops a year on this land for four thousand years.” 

“T think they have used the same tools all the time, 
too,’ laughed Mother. ‘‘They do not need to use our 
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new kinds of tools, because there have always been 
plenty of labourers in China, and so everything is 
done by hand.”’ 

The next city they came to was Anking. It is as 
big as Toronto, and a big American hospital is there. 
It is famous for its big pagoda, At Kew Kiang they 
saw the great China markets. Fifty miles away are 
the famous potteries where the Chinese have been 
making china, such as we use at home, for a thousand 
years. 

THE WONDERFUL LAND OF CHINA 

By this time you will know about many strange and beautiful 
things in China. 

1, Out of cardboard make a Chinese pagoda. Try to colour it 
nicely. Remember that the Chinese are clever artists as well as 
builders. 

2. If you can get four pieces of co‘oured silk, draw designs on 
each with wax crayon. Then use the silk to cover four pieces 
of cardboard cut to form a Chinese lantern. 

3. You have heard that the Chinese are fond of kite flying. 
Some of the boys in your class, working together, might build 
kites and decorate them with dragons. 

4. While the boys are making kites, the girls might copy 
Chinese costumes by making dresses for dolls. It will be better 
still if they can use Chinese dolls. 


On the morning of the fifth day out from Shanghai, 
they were close to Hankow. Grandfather was waiting 
on the docks, and was just as excited as Betty was, to 
meet them. He had a motor car waiting for them, and 
in next to no time they were all at his home. 

“Betty, I have had the cook prepare a real Chinese 
dinner for you,” he said, as they sat down to the table. 
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“You can try eating with chopsticks, but as I don’t 
want you to go hungry, you will find a fork beside your 
plate, too.” 

The food was very nice indeed, for the Chinese are 
famous cooks. ‘There was chicken cut into little pieces 
and rolled in nuts and fried in butter. There was fish, 
cut in thin strips and rolled around an almond before 
it was cooked. There was also rice, served in lovely 
lacquer boxes, and sauce made from soy beans in dear 
little bowls, and many other lovely things that Betty 
liked. | 

Betty spent the rest of the day getting to know some 
of the Chinese servants, who were very curious about 
the little white girl from Canada. She found they were 
very kind in showing her many strange things about 
the house. 

Next morning Grandfather took her into the city of 
Hankow. 

“This city used to be a great tea market,” he 
explained. “Tea was pressed into bricks and sold to 
the people of Russia and Siberia and other countries. 
Sixty million people in China earn their living growing 
and shipping tea.” 

“What big hats the women wear,” Betty cried as 
they got to the Chinese part of the city. 

“Yes, and if you look carefully you will find some of 
the Chinese ladies have very tiny feet, for some of them 
still have their feet bound when they are babies, to 
keep them from growing. They think these crippled 
feet are beautiful, but really it shows that the owners of 
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them do not have to work. They could not do much 
that is useful with such little feet.”’ 

They were in the old Chinese market places now. 
Here were merchants selling bales of silk cocoons. 
There were coolies bearing very big burdens on their 
backs. There were dreadful beggars, thin and old 
and very unhappy. 

“Listen to the songs, Betty,’ said her grandfather. 
“The rice peddlers, the fish peddlers, the meat peddlers, 
each have different songs with which they try to sell 
the things they carry.” 

Betty settled down for a long visit in Hankow, 
which is called the Chicago of China, because it does 
such a large trade in all kinds of goods, and ships so 
much out of the country to the western world. The 
longer she lived there, the better she liked it. She 
learned to love the ancient city, and, best of all, she 
learned to love the kind and gentle Chinese people 
who were always so nice to the strange little Canadian 
girl. 

AN OLD, OLD LAND 

The Chinese people are the oldest civilized people in the world. 
They have been writing books, painting pictures and making 
beautiful carvings for many hundreds of years. 

1. Try writing as the Chinese do, with a brush. Perhaps you 
know some Chinese person who will write some words for you. 

2. You have heard of Chinese puzzles. Try to make one. 
Some members of your class may have one at home. 

3. Are you keeping your diary up to date? 

4. Bring to school something made in China by Chinese 


workers. You may be able to make models of some, and perhaps 
even colour them in the Chinese way. 
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5. Some pupil may be able to bring a pair of chopsticks. If 
not, make them yourself. Then try to eat boiled rice with 
them. Remember that they must be held in one hand only. 

6. Why not have a Chinese party? Make your plans carefully. 
Write invitations to your parents and friends. Appoint a recep- 
tion committee to welcome your guests. Each member may wear 
a Chinese costume. Be sure to have Chinese decorations, paper 
lanterns, kites, Chinese dishes, joss sticks and other things. 
The visitors will want to see your models and drawings. Perhaps 
you can get some records of Chinese music for the phonograph. 

7. It is time that you began to watch the globe carefully, to 
see how much of the whole world you are visiting. On a big, 
flat map of the world you might colour the countries already 
visited. Let this map grow with each new journey. 


There are so many things to find out about this wonderful 
land of the Chinese, that you will need many books. Some 
of those you should use are: 


Children of China. By S. M. Rudy. 

Wings Over Asia. By L. Thomas and R. Barton (pages 
186 to 308). 

Wang, the Chinese Boy. By H. A. E. Roberts. 

Ways of Living in Many Lands. By Wilson, Wilson and 
Erb (pages 1387 to 186). 

Uncle Ben in China. By M. Sager. 

Elson-Gray Basic Readers, Book 4 (pages 151 to 162). 

Highroads to Reading, Book 4 (pages 185 to 144). 

Lands and Infe, Book 2, by E. C. T. Horniblow (pages 162 
to LOD). 

China (Wonder Tales of Other Lands), by H. A. E. Roberts. 
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Part Three 
LIVING IN OTHER LANDS 


CHAPTER 5 
MEXICO, THE LAND OF ADOBE 


It was great luck for David Lawson that when his 
father went to Mexico on business the summer holidays 
had come. Mr. Lawson was driving there, all the way 
from Toronto, across the United States, and up into 
the hilly land of Mexico. 

“How would you like to go with me, David?” Mr. 
Lawson asked, with a smile. 

‘How would I like it? Why, Father, I want to go, 
of course! How soon do we start?” 

“A week from to-day. Do you think you can be 
ready?” 

“T’m ready now,” replied David. 

As David and his father drove into Mexico from the 
United States they came first to that part of the country 
that gets no moist winds from the sea. David saw 
how very dry and lonely the land looked. 
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“This must be what they call desert, Father,” he 
said. 

“Yes, indeed, this is desert,’ answered his father. 
“But you will notice that cactus plants grow even in 
this dreary country. These plants grow where it is so 
dry nothing else can grow.” 

At last they came to a part where the road climbed 
higher and higher into the mountains. Everywhere 
that David looked he could see mountain tops. 

“We are not far from Durango (Du-ran-go) now,” 
said his father. ‘‘ We will get there early enough in the 
day so that we can have lunch and then go straight 
on to the ranch we are to visit.” 

That afternoon they came to the ranch, twenty miles 
from Durango. David saw ahead of him a big, low 
building with white walls. 

“That is the ranch,” his father said. ‘It is called 
Hacienda de San Juan (a-see-en-da de san h-wan). 
Hacienda is the Mexican word for ranch.”’ 

As the car stopped in front of the gate, a man came 
out and called out a welcome. 

“David, this is Senor San Juan,” said his father. 

“Well, David, I am very glad to see you in Mexico,” 
said the gentleman. ‘You are a long way from home, 
but I hope you will be happy with us for a while.” 

“T know I will be,” said David happily. ‘I am so 
glad to be here.” 

San Juan means St. John, his father had told him, 
but instead of calling his friends Mr. and Mrs. St. 
John, Mr. Lawson called them Senor and Senora San 
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Juan. Inside the gates, David found himself in an 
open space fifty feet square, with trees. 

“This is what we call our patio (pash-ee-oh), David,” 
explained Senor San Juan. 

David noticed that the house was built all round 
the patio. On each side of the patio were shaded 
porches and there were easy chairs about, for the 
Mexicans like to sit outdoors. 

Senora San Juan came out to welcome them and 
sent servants to bring in their bags. Then they were 
shown to their rooms. The windows were on the out- 
side of the house and had iron bars across them. 
Servants brought in big jugs of water. Apart from 
these things, the bedroom was very much like a bedroom 
at home. 

David went out again as soon as he could. He saw 
that there were several other houses on the ranch for 
cowboys and other workers. There was also a church, 
a very old one, for the ranch people. 

“Now, David,” said Senor San Juan, “‘I don’t suppose 
you would like to learn to ride, would you?” 

“Tt’s the thing I would like best of all to do,” said 
David quickly. 

“Well, then, it’s a good thing I have a pinto pony all 
ready for you,” said the Mexican gentleman with a 
friendly smile. ‘‘We intend to make a vaquero of 
you.” 

“What is that?” asked David. 

“A cowboy. We call our cowboys vaqueros.” 

“David, this ranch is nearly as big as Prince Edward 
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County in Ontario,” said his father. “Senor San Juan 
owns 200,000 acres of land and there are twelve thou- 
sand white-faced cattle somewhere on this ranch.” 

Then they rode over to the corral, where the cowboys 
had driven a lot of cattle inside the fences. Senor 
San Juan called to a boy about David’s age. 

“Jorge, this is David Lawson, from Canada,” said 
the Senor. “I want you to help him see all the sights 
of the ranch.” 

“Hello, David,” said Jorge. ‘‘How would you like 
to take a ride about the ranch now.” 

As they rode along David saw women washing clothes 
beside the streams and hanging them on cactus bushes 
to dry. Other men and women were carrying water in 
huge jars, sometimes on their heads, sometimes on 
their hips. He also saw donkeys loaded with barrels 
and Jorge told him they also contained water. In the 
corral the vaqueros were branding the owner’s mark 
on the young cattle, with hot irons. But that seemed 
to David to be rather cruel. | 


THE LAND OF THE VAQUERO 


Everyone has heard of the Mexican cowboys, the vaqueros, or 
“charros” as they are often called. Mexico is noted for many 
other things, from cactus to fiestas (festivals), but just now we are 
most interested in how the Mexican people live. 

1. Using the globe and map, plan your journey to Mexico. 
Keep in mind that this is one of the lands you might have seen on 
your way to Argentina if you had travelled by train or boat. 

2. Collect pictures of Mexico. Bring to school things made 
in Mexico. 

3. Make a model of a hacienda, with cattle and horses complete. 
Paint the ranch house white, and don’t forget the patio. 
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“This is where I live,” said Jorge after a while. “Let 
us goin. This is my brother, Antonio. We just call 
him Tonia. And this is my sister, Margarita. We 
eall her Tita.” The other children were younger than 
Jorge and they smiled shyly at the stranger, but his 
mother was very kind and friendly. Mr. Pardo worked 
for Senor San Juan, who gave him a house to live in and 
a garden. In the garden David saw growing corn, 
beans and chili peppers. The house was made of 
adobe (ah-doe-bee) bricks. These bricks are made by 
mixing mud and straw and drying them in the sun. 
The roof was made of tiles. There were only two 
rooms in the house, one for the people and the other 
for the donkey and the goats. People like Jorge’s 
father were called peons (pay-ons). 

Jorge’s mother, Mamacito Pardo, had very full skirts 
of bright yellow cloth. Her blouse was white, but it 
was trimmed with many gay colours. She had a shawl 
called a rebozo that was avery gay blue. If she needed 
a hat she just pulled the shawl up off her shoulders and 
put it over her head. She didn’t wear stockings. 

“Would you like to see the things we use?” asked 
Jorge. 

“What are those?” asked David, pointing to some 
mattresses of woven palms. 

“Those are our beds,” said Jorge. ‘‘We wrap our- 
selves in our serapes, like this.” Jorge picked up one 
of the long, bright blankets that Mexicans wear instead 
of coats, and showed David how he rolled himself up 
for the night. 
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David saw they had a table and chairs, but they were 
all sitting on the floor. Jorge’s mother was grinding 
corn in a big stone. Tita was playing with a doll 
made of corn husks. Tonia, even though he was a 
small boy, was carving an animal out of wood, and while 
he did so he was chewing gum that he had taken from 
a sapodilla tree. All Mexican children can make toy 
horses and riders out of woven palm leaves. 

David liked his copper-skinned friend with the bright 
brown eyes and black hair. They sat down together 
on the floor and Jorge started to teach David some 
Mexican words. ‘These are some of the things David 
learned : buenos dias (bwen-oss dee-ass), for good morning; 
buenos noches (bwen-oss not-ches), for good night; 
perrito (pear-eet-oh), for little dog; a dios (ah-dee-oss), 
for good-bye. 

David saw that Mamacito was busy at the little 
stove. She mixed the meal carefully in her hands and 
then spread it very thin. She had a flat pottery dish 
which she put over the brassero, or little stove in which 
charcoal burned. She invited him to stay to eat with 
them. The little cakes were called tortillas, and there 
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were other dishes called tamales (ta-mall-ees) and 
frijoles. David wondered how they cooked so many 
things on these little stoves which are made of clay, 
with one side open. Frijoles are brown kidney beans. 
Tamales are the little biscuits, called tortillas, stuffed 
with meat and sauce. There was so much red pepper 
in the food that when David took a big bite, because 
he was hungry, he cried with the burn. Jorge didn’t 
mind it. Indeed, he liked it very much, but David 
was not used to such hot food. 

David visited the Pardo family as often as he could. 
He loved to be with them, they were so kind and gay. 
He discovered that they had two goats, five hens, a 
pig, a dog, and a donkey which they called a burro. 

David saw many other things in Mexico. He went 
to market and saw people on the ground with their 
fruit and flowers around them on white cloths. He 
went to several festivals. When he was ready to go 
home, he told Senor San Juan he would never forget his 
holiday in Mexico. 


AT HOME IN MEXICO 


1. Show how Mexican people dress, by making costumes for 
dolls. One might be a peon, another a vaquero, and so on. 
Perhaps some pupil has a big Mexican cowboy’s hat at home, which 
can be shown to the class. The girls may make a serape. 

2. Model a peon’s hut out of plasticine or clay. While one 
group is working at this, another may be making the furniture. 

3. There are many Indians in Mexico. Make some pottery 
from clay, and paint Indian designs on it. Or weave an Indian 
basket of reeds and raffia. 

4. Make a large mural, or perhaps a moving-picture, of life 
in Mexico. 
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5. Some of the foods eaten by Mexican people sound strange 
to you. Prepare a list, and try to find out how some of them, 
such as tamales, are made. You may be able to get help from 
someone in your district who has visited Mexico. 

6. There are many Mexican festivals. Try to find out some- 
thing about one of them, such as the festival of San Ramon. 

7. People who travel send picture postcards to their friends 
at home. Make up some of your own on Mexico. 

8. You may be able to learn some more Mexican words, or 
even some Mexican songsand dances. The phonograph may help. 

Some books to use in learning things about Mexico are: 


Children of Mexico. By Stella B. May. 

Uncle Benin Mexico. By M. Sager. 

How We Travel. By Helen Harter. 

The Mexican Twins. By L. F. Perkins. 

Ways of Living in Many Lands. By Wiison, Wilson and 
Erb (pages 249 to 296). 


CHAPTER 6 


HOLLAND, LAND OF WINDMILLS 
A DUTCH TREAT 


Characters: 


HANS AND GRETEL—A Dutch boy and girl. 

PIETER AND HULDA—Father and Mother of Hans 
and Gretel. 

BoBBY AND MAary—A Canadian boy and girl. 

JOHN AND WILHELMINA—Father and Mother of 
Bobby and Mary. 

PETER—The Hero of Haarlem. 

A Voice off-stage. 
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Costumes: 


HANs—long, loose, blue trousers, red jacket with 
large buttons, round cap on his head, wooden or 
leather shoes. 

GRETEL—long, full skirt, brightly-coloured waist, 

_ long white apron, white-winged cap. 

PIETER AND HULDA—dressed much the same. 

Bossy, Mary, JOHN, WILHELMINA—in Canadian 
costume. 

SCENE I 


[Takes place on a Dutch farm in Holland. The scenery 
at back of stage should show fields, canats with boats, 
bridges, windmills, cattle, Dutch farm home with stable 
attached. Dutch people in Dutch costume working in 
tulip fields, a girl tending the geese, children sailing boats 
in the canals, dikes and sea. Mother Hulda walks on stage 
with long scrub-brush and pail and begins scrubbing walk 
outside the house.| 


HANS AND GRETEL (rush in carrying two letters): 
Mother, Mother, look! Here are letters from Canada! 

HANS: Look at the stamps on them! I’m going 
to have them for my stamp collection. 

GRETEL: Open it, Mother, quick. 

HULDA: Have patience, child. It must be from your 
Aunt Wilhelmina and Uncle John in Wellington, 
Ontario. (Opens the letter and reads): 


Dear Hulda and Pieter: 


At last we are to have a long vacation and are coming home 
to Holland. We shall be sailing from Montreal on July 1st, 
so you may expect us about the 10th. 
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HANS AND GRETEL: Why that’s this very day. 
(Mother continues reading): 


Mary and Bobby are eager to visit their cousins Hans and 
Gretel, and to see the beautiful country of Holland. 
Your brother, 
JOHN. 


(Hans and Gretel join hands and dance around.) 


HuLpA: But you haven’t opened your letter, Hans. 
HANS (Opens letter and reads) : 


Dear Hans and Gretel: 


Father and Mother are sailing for Holland and we are going, 
too. Wehave heard all about Holland from Father and Mother 
and our teacher at school, but that isn’t the same as seeing it 
for ourselves, is it? 

We want to see the windmills swing their arms round and 
round and we’d like to know how it feels to wear a real pair of 
wooden shoes. 

Your cousins, 
MARY AND BOBBY 


GRETEL: Don’t they have windmills in their country, 
Mother? How funny the country must look without 
windmills (laughs). 


[Pieter enters. Hans and Gretel run up to him, 
both talking at the same time.| 


HANS AND GRETEL: Father, Father! We've had 
some grand news. Aunt Wilhelmina and Uncle John 
and Mary and Bobby are coming all the way from 
Canada to spend the summer with us. 

PIETER: Is that true, Hulda? 
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HUuLpA: Yes, Pieter. Here is the letter and they are 
coming to-day. (Preter reads the letter.) 

HuLpA: Gretel, you must help me with the scrubbing. 
The kettles must be polished and the house scrubbed 
inside and out. The windows need polishing, too. I 
must lake bread and make some cookies for Mary 
and Bobby. Hans, you will have to go to market and 
get some fish, cheese, butter and fresh eggs. Pieter, 
you must drive to town to meet them. 


[Hans gets a basket and starts for market. Pieter 
goes to town to meet the visitors. Mother continues 
scrubbing outside the house and Gretel enters the 
house. | 


SCENE IT 


[Same as Scene I—Mother standing in the doorway. 
Hans and Gretel race in.| 


HANS AND GRETEL: They’re coming, Mother. (Horn 
blows. Car stops. Much excitement, kissing, hugging, 
everyone dancing and talking at once.) 

HULDA: It’s so nice to see you again. How well 
Mary and Bobby look! How did you enjoy your trip 
over to Holland, Bobby? 

BoBBY: Oh, we had a lovely time. Mary was sea- 
sick for two days, but I wasn’t a bit. The captain 
said I’d make a good sailor. We saw a big whale, too. 
But I’m glad to be on land again. 

GRETEL: Mother! Will we have time before supper 
to take Mary and Bobby for a walk around the farm? 
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HuLpA: Yes, children, I shall call you when supper 
is ready. Come on in, John and Wilhelmina. You 
must be very tired after your long journey. (The 
children go for a walk toward the windmill.) 

Mary: Now I know why Holland is called the 
“Tand of Windmills.” But why are there so many? 

HANs: Well, Holland is a very flat country, and much 
of it is lower than the sea. Some of these windmills 
have great pumps which pump the water off the fields 
into the canals, so that we can grow crops on them. 
Some millers use the windmills for power to grind grain 
and make flour. 

Mary: There is a windmill with curtains at the 
windows. 

GRETEL: Our little friends Jan and Betje live there. 
We'll take you to see them to-morrow. 

Bossy: I brought my camera and I’m going to take 
some pictures of these windmills to show our class 
when we get back to Wellington. 

GRETEL: Hans and I know a little song about the 
windmills. Would you like to try to sing it with us? 

Mary AND Bossy: Oh, yes! (All sing.) 


WINDMILL SONG 
(Tune—If I Were a Lassie.) 
If I had a windmill, a windmill, a windmill, 


If I had a windmill—I know what it would do. 


I’d have it pump the water, the water, the water, 
I’d have it pump the water from the river below. 
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To make a little mill pond, a mill pond, a mill pond, 
To make a little mill pond, for the ducks and geese to swim. 


The ducks would come and flap their wings, flap their wings, 
flap their wings, 

The ducks would come and flap their wings and then say, 
“Quack, Quack.” 


The geese would stretch their long necks, their long necks, 
their long necks, 


The geese would stretch their long necks and then say 
“S-s-s-s.” 


HANS: Now we shall go down to the sea and I'll 
show you the dikes. Gretel and I often play down 


there. 


BoBBy: What are the dikes? 

HANS: They are great walls built along the sea to 
keep the water back. Besides the dikes, we must 
keep the pumps going, too; that is why there are so 
many windmills. I know a little verse about the 


windmills. 


Windmills, windmills, everywhere 

And pretty maidens, oh! so fair; 

The windmill’s arms go round and round 
They pump the water and drain the ground. 


Mary: Oh, I like that! 


HANS: Did you ever hear the story of how little 
Peter saved Holland from being flooded? 


Mary: Yes, we have that story in our books at school. 
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[A voice off-stage reads or tells the story while a little 


Dutch boy comes on the stage and acts out the story.| 
Mary: Oh, look at the boat over there sailing on the 


field. 
GRETEL: It isn’t in the field. It is in the canal. 
We'll go over there. (They walk toward the canal.) 
Mary: How did all these canals get here? 
GRETEL: They were dug out by men. 
BoBBy: How can those boats get under the bridges? 
HANS: The bridge swings around to let them pass. 


[Enter six milkmaids with yokes over their shoulders 
carrying milk pails and singing “Six Little Milk- 
maids’ (Canadian Song Series, Book II).| 
BoBBy: Where are they going? 

GRETEL: They are going out to the fields to milk the 
cows. 

Bossy: Don’t they bring the cows to the stable to 
milk them? 

GRETEL: Oh, no. We want the cows to eat all the 
green grass they can, so they will give more milk. 

Boppy: What kind of cows are those? We have 
black and white cows like that on our farms at home. 

HAwNs: They are Holstein cows. 

Mary: You must drink a lot of milk. 

GRETEL: We do. That is what makes us so healthy. 
But we make butter and cheese, too. We ship so 
much cheese to England that Holland is sometimes 
called the “Dairy Farm of Great Britain.” 

Mary: I read in a book that you scrub the inside of 
your stables. Is that true? 
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GRETEL: Why, yes! Our stables are just as clean as 
our houses. You can hardly tell the stables from the 
house because we put curtains and flowers in the 
windows, too. But we shall show you. 

Bossy: What is growing over in that field? It 
looks so pretty. 

GRETEL: Those are tulips and hyacinths. 

Mary: Why, we have some of those in our flower-bed 
at home. But I never saw whole fields of them before. 
You must like flowers. 

HANS: We do not grow them for the flowers, but for 
the bulbs. We ship bulbs to countries all over the 
world. 

Mary: Maybe some of our flowers come from these 
very fields. 

HANs: We'll give you some bulbs to take back home 
with you. 

HvuLpA (Calls): Hans. Gretel, Mary, Bobby! Supper 
is ready. 

HANs: Let’s race to the house. (Hans wins.) 

AUNT WILHELMINA (Comes to the door): You must 
take off your shoes, Mary and Bobby, and put on 
your slippers, so you will not track mud on Aunt 
Hulda’s clean floor. (All leave their shoes at the door.) 


THE LAND OF WINDMILLS 


1. John and Wilhelmina would plan their trip to Holland very 
carefully. Dramatize the conversation between them. Be sure 
to have your facts ready. 

2. Pretend you are Bobby writing his diary from day to day. 
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There would be picture postcards in it, and also the snapshots he 
took with his camera. 

3. Pretend you are Mary writing letters to her friends. 

4, There will be many Dutch things to model, from windmills 
to wooden shoes. The picture on another page may give you 
hints as to a mural or a movie. . 

5. Most of the play you have just read was made up first by 
a Grade Three Class. Their teacher showed them how to write 
it down. Perhaps you, too, can make up a Dutch play. 

Everyone can help. Scenery may be coloured with chalk or 
muresco. Better still is to buy a little powdered paint at the 
hardware store. Mix it with a pint of water in which a teaspoon- 
ful of glue has stood overnight. It will make good paint for the 
scenery. 

You will need Dutch costumes, so study your pictures care- 
fully. Invite your parents in to see your play, and give them a 
real Dutch treat. 


SCENE III 


[A room ina Dutch home. Table, chairs, tiled fireplace, 
mantel with pretty plates, shining pans and kettles, curtains 
on wall behind which is scenery representing a Dutch bed 
in the wall. All sitting round the table eating.} 


AUNT WILHELMINA: Do you make your own bread, 
Hulda? 

Hu.pA: I make the loaves. Then I send them to the 
baker, who bakes them for me. 

Bossy: I’d like some more bread and butter and 
another glass of milk, please? 

JOHN: Why, Bobby! I’m afraid you will burst, 
you’ve eaten so much! 

Mary: Everything is so good and this air makes me 
hungry, too. (Bobby yawns and stretches.) 

PIETER: I’m afraid someone is sleepy, too. You had 
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better go to bed and have a good rest, if you’re going 
to see much of Holland to-morrow. 

Mary: Where are we going to sleep? 

GRETEL (Goes to wall, pulls back curtains, showing 
bed in the wall): Here is where you will sleep. 

Mary: Oh! (Walks over to the bed.) Why do you 
have beds in the wall, Aunt Hulda? 

HuLDA: Well, you see, we cannot afford to make our 
houses very large, so we build our beds in the wall 
to make more room. 

Bossy (Feeling the bed): What makes it so soft? 

Hu.pa: It has a tick made of goose feathers. 

Bossy: I hope the old gander doesn’t chase me in 
my sleep. 

PIETER: I have to go to Alkmaar in the morning to 
take the cheese to market. Would you children like 
to go along? 

ALL CHILDREN: Oh, may we? 

PIETER: Yes! But I’m leaving early, so you’d better 
get right into bed and have a good sleep. (The children 
go off stage.) 


SCENE [V 


[Same as Scene III. Wilhelmina and Hulda sitting knit- 
ting. Hans, Gretel, Mary, Bobby, John and Preter enter.| 
WILHELMINA: Did you have a nice time today, 
children? 

Mary: We had a lovely time. The cheese market 
was so noisy, and the round cheeses were so red and 
bright I could see myself in them. 
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Bossy: It was funny to have to buy a drink of water. 
I didn’t know so much of the water was salty. 

Mary: I bought a pair of wooden shoes, Mother. 
Gretel says they will keep my feet much drier than 
my leather ones when it is wet. 

Bossy: I took some pictures to send back to some 
of the boys in Wellington. I took one of a house that 
was leaning over sideways. Hans said it had sunk 
into the ground on one side. 

Mary: We saw women scrubbing the outside of their 
houses. There was one woman scrubbing the tree 
trunks and another the street. Why do they scrub 
so much, Aunt Hulda? 

HuLpA: Well, you see, Holland is a very damp 
country. If we didn’t scrub our houses outside as 
well as inside a green mould would form on the outside 
of them. 

Bossy: I have been wondering how it is you are 
able to speak English as well as Dutch. 

Hans: At school we have to learn both languages. 

Mary: I’m going to learn some Dutch while I’m 
here this summer. I want to learn some Dutch games 
and dances, too. 

GRETEL: Come, we’ll show you a dance now. (Hans 
and Gretel dance. All clap hands.) 

Mary: I promised Patsy and Shirley that I’d write 
them a letter to tell them all about Holland. 

Bossy: And I want to write what I saw to-day in 
my diary. 

GRETEL: Mary has told me a lot about Canada, too. 
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A Murat on HOLLAND 


Bossy: I like Holland almost as well as Canada. 
Mary: I think we’re having a real ‘‘ Dutch Treat” 
anyway. 


LIVING IN HOLLAND 


1. Make a model of a Dutch house, and furnish one room. 

2. Plant some tulip and hyacinth bulbs to have in your class- 
room next spring. Make models of round cheeses out of flour 
paste and sawdust, and paint them red. You may see a real 


Dutch cheese in a store. 

3. The models of dikes, windmills, milk carts, boats and other 
things for your sand-table may have a play of theirown. Pretend 
they are talking to one another. 

4. Make up verses about some of these things. Perhaps 
you can think of some riddles about them, too. The verses and 
riddles made by each pupil should be recited to the class. Some- 
one else may know a Dutch song or dance. Try to find some 
Dutch games. 


Some books you should have when studying Holland are: 


Happy Days in Holland. By E. H. Hay. 
Pieter, the Dutch Boy. By H. A. E. Roberts. 
Near and Far. By N. B. Smith (pages 210 to 245). 
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People and Children of Wonderful Lands. By E. C. T. Horni- 
blow (pages 149 to 158). 


Some other books which may help you are: 


Magic Hours. By A. Gates and J. Ayer (pages 188 to 205). 
Make and Make-Believe. By Gates and Huber (pages 163). 
The Dutch Twins. By L. F. Perkins. 

The Lattle Dutch Tulip Girl. By M. Brandeis. 

The Silver Skates. By Dodge. 


CHAPTER 7 
SPAIN, LAND OF SIESTAS 


If we cannot visit a country ourselves, perhaps the 
nicest way to learn about it is to talk to someone who 
has stayed there. Now, when Grade Three came to 
study Spain, they found they were a very lucky class 
indeed. Their teacher, Miss Slater, had spent a sum- 
mer living in a Spanish farmhouse near the coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

“Do, please, tell us about what happened to you 
there, and what you saw,” begged Muriel. “It will 
be so much easier and so much nicer to learn about the 
people of Spain in that way, instead of reading about 
them in books.” 

So Miss Slater agreed. She told them many stories 
of her visits to old Spanish cities as she made her way 
to the little village on the coast. 

“Tt was really very exciting,” she said, ‘‘when at 
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last we came to a place on the road where we saw the 
deep blue of the Mediterranean Sea away down below 
us. When we reached the village where we were to 
stay, we rented part of a farmhouse where we could 
live for six weeks. It was near the town on a very 
old highway that ran along the side of a mountain. 
The houses in Spain are snowy white, and this one we 
had chosen to live in seemed to shine against the dark 
rocks and the grey-green olive trees. 

“The house stood with its back to the road and faced 
the bay down below the hill. The walls were of stone, 
whitewashed, and the roof was of thatch. Along the 
front of the house great wooden beams stretched out 
like arms, to make a covered shady place. They were 
there to hold the great, old grapevines. The vines 
had stems as thick as your wrist. The thick clusters 
of leaves kept off the sun and made the place below 
cool and green. Big bunches of red and green and 
purple grapes hung through the roof of this shady walk. 
It was so wide that an ox-cart could be driven through 
it on the way to the stables.”’ 

“To they still use ox-carts?” asked Harry. 

“Yes, indeed they do,’ said Miss Slater. “The 
farmers in Spain have very old-fashioned ways. In 
many parts of Spain you will see grain being threshed 
on the floor, by mules or horses which are driven round 
and round. The farmers use the wind to blow the 
chaff away, so that they can gather up the grain that 
remains on the ground. If there should be no wind, 
but rain instead, as there sometimes is, then the 
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farmer may lose his crop. They do their farm work 
just as their grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
ignite 

“Tell us about the house,’ said Harriet Moore. 
“What was it like inside?”’ 

“Tnside there was a long living-room, with three 
bedrooms behind it. The kitchen was an open space 
off the living-room. Then there was a staircase that 
led up to a little balcony, and off that balcony was 
another room, quite separate from all the rest. We 
rented that little room, one of the bedrooms down 
stairs, and the big living-room and kitchen. The 
farmer who rented the farm had a wife and seven 
children, and they all lived in the other two rooms. 

‘“‘Besides the house there was a stable for the farm 
animals. The farmer’s name was Pedro Rosa. He 
had two black cows, a mule and some pigs. His land 
was good, black loam and it was watered by a ditch. 
He grew wheat, corn, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, peppers, 
white potatoes, carrots, cabbages and leeks. 


NOW WE ARE IN SPAIN 


1. Find your way to Spain, by globe and map. Always write 
down what you do. 

2. Collect pictures of Spain, in the same way as for other 
countries. Along with the books in your library, they will help 
you with your enterprises on Spain. 

3. Make a mural showing the blue sea and the white house 
up on the cliff. 

4. Build a model of Pedro Rosa’s house. 

5. With crayon and chalk draw a picture of a Spanish farmer 
working in his fields. 
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“Pedro had two boys, named Juan and Ramon, and 
five girls,’ continued Miss Slater. “We paid one of 
the girls, Maria, to keep house for us. She was a pretty 
girl of fifteen, and she looked very sweet in her native 
costume (dress). She had a full pleated skirt of green, 
and over her blouse she wore a plum-coloured shawl, 
with a gay turquoise ribbon at the neck. She also 
wore a handkerchief over her head. It was a dull, 
greenish gold, and looked very nice with her dark, 
shiny hair. Most of the older women round about 
seemed to be wearing black. Spanish people often 
wear black. 

‘““We had a long table in the living-room, some easy 
chairs, a cupboard for the dishes, and a stove. In the 
bedrooms were four-poster beds, chests for our clothing, 
and low chairs. 

‘“‘Maria came into our bedrooms every morning with 
a water jar balanced on her hip. She lit us a fire of 
rosemary twigs and charcoal. Then she would serve 
us breakfast in bed. Eggs were often served as 
omelettes. You have all heard of Spanish omelettes. 
Maria sometimes put too much pepper in them to 
please us. Spanish people like to have their food 
highly spiced. Maria was glad to be working for us, 
because then she could have meat more than once a 
week. Her family could not afford much meat. 

‘Sometimes we would drop in to see the Rosa family. 
They ate from the cooking dish, but if they had visitors, 
plates were used. They also drank from the wine 
pitcher. They would hold it about five inches above 
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their mouths, and catch the red wine with their lips 
as it poured down. They had glasses, however, for 
the visitors. A specially good meal for the Spanish 
farmer and his family consisted of boiled chickpeas, 
seasoned with pork, a potato omelette, dark home- 
made bread in big slices, with almonds and ripe black 
figs for dessert. 

“The Rosas did not have a stove or a fireplace. 
They cooked over a charcoal fire that they built on 
the floor or ina dustpan. From the ceiling beams hung 
strings of dried red peppers, garlic, onions, black 
sausages and wild leeks. For breakfast they often 
had huge slices of black bread smeared with olive oil. 
For other meals they had fish stew with potatoes and 
tomatoes, or fish rice flavoured with saffron. They 
also ate pomegranates for dessert when they were in 
season.” 

‘How do the men dress?’ someone asked the teacher. 

“‘When they are at work the men wear corduroy 
breeches and blue shirts and sandals,” she said. “But 
on Saturday nights and holidays they wear black coats 
and hats.” 

WITH A SPANISH FAMILY 


1. Draw a picture showing the Rosa family at dinner. Or 
else make models of the furniture and food, and make a paper 
doll to show each person in the Rosa family. Can you show 
Maria carrying a jar of water on her hip? 

2. Ask your mother to make you a Spanish omelette. You 
had better watch how she does it. Be sure to eat some olives, 
too. Try to drink from a pitcher the same way the Rosas drank 
their wine. 
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3. If you can find pictures of Spanish costumes, dress some 
dolls as nearly like the Rosa family as you can. Make a pair of 
sandals. 

“That was a long, quiet, happy holiday for us,” 
said Miss Slater. “I had a friend staying with me. 
We took baskets and set out along the road towards 
the market-place, watching as we went the quaint 
ways of the people around them. Here were women 
carrying on their heads sacks of potatoes weighing a 
hundred and fifty pounds. There were two-wheeled 
earts drawn by mules or donkeys and loaded with 
seaweed that men had gathered along the shores to 
fertilize the farm lands. Everywhere were the ploughed 
fields, dusky olive groves, orchards of lemon and 
‘orange trees, or lines of palms and pine trees. 

‘‘Sometimes we saw women drawing water at the 
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wells and setting off home with water jars on their hips. 
Sometimes we saw them kneeling for hours in the ditches 
washing clothes in the running water. Sometimes 
they would be sitting by their doors peeling vegetables. 
At night the men often played guitars, and everyone 
joined in the songs they sang.” 

“Did you ever visit a Spanish castle?’”’ asked one of 
the girls. 

“No, we did not,’’ answered Miss Slater, “but we 
were once invited to a great house not far away from 
our farmhouse. We were curious to see how the rich 
people of Spain lived. These people do not invite 
many strangers into their homes. However, we had 
been given a letter to Don Joe Salvador by a Spanish 
friend in Canada. So one day we had a letter asking 
us to come to see him. 

‘“‘Most of the land around belonged to him. He had 
miles of seashore, groves of pine that were tall enough 
and straight enough to be sold for masts of ships. 
They were called mariner’s pines. He had great 
thickets of cane twelve feet high, great fields of wheat, 
alfalfa, corn, and sweet potatoes. He had orchards of 
olive trees, and lemon and orange trees, and long rows 
of hunchbacked fig trees and others strange to us. He 
had his own well, too, of course, and it had a special 
little white house built over it. 

“We did not go on our visit until siesta (see-es-ta) 
time. ‘You see, in warm countries no one likes to work 
in the hot sun in the middle of the day. At that time 
people in Spain take a rest, called a siesta. 
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“When we arrived we were welcomed by Dona 
Eulalia. She was very lovely, in her long, black dress 
and her black lace mantilla that was worn over her 
hair with a high silver comb. 

“The house was not built like ours. It was more in 
the shape of a horseshoe. The space inside was a 
large garden, called a patio. The roof was covered 
with red tiles, and there were vines growing all over 
the walls. The windows were very big and wide, and 
the rooms inside were richly furnished. What a great 
difference, we thought, to the houses of the poor farmers, 
built with flat roofs to catch the rain. Dona Eulalia 
played the piano for the guests, and played very 
beautifully, for she loved music. Then iced coffee was 
served for the Canadian visitors while the Spaniards 
drank their sweet, red wine.”’ 

“Going back to the little farmhouse,” said Miss 
Slater, ‘‘we felt how different this country was from 
Canada. How backward these farmers were, and how 
poor! Most of them kept a family on about two and 
a half dollars a week. In many ways we are lucky to 
be living in Canada. 


SCENES FROM SPAIN 


1. In your class book, draw pictures of scenes in Spain, and 
colour them. Paste in pictures from the papers as well. Always 
write a story about the pictures you draw or collect. 

2. Your class could draw a large mural, perhaps ten feet long, 
showing people doing things asin Spain. The class should divide 
into groups, and each group take one special thing. Be sure to 
show a castle. 

3. In our grocery stores we always see olives and lemons. 
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Find out if these have come from Spain. What do you think you 
would see in a Spanish grocery store? 

4. Spanish songs and dances are well known. Try to have 
some at school. 


To help you learn about Spain, you should use these books: 

If I WereGoing. By M.andC.O’Donnell (pages 205 to 268). 

The Little Spanish Dancer. By M. Brandeis. 

And another book that may help is: 

A Child’s Geography of the World. By V.M. Hillyer (pages 
BOOS): 


CHAPTER 8 
SOUTH AFRICA, LAND OF DIAMONDS 


Donald Mackenzie lived in a small town in Ontario. 
He was in Grade Three at school. His older brother 
collected postage stamps and, to do that, he wrote 
letters to other boys in different parts of the world. 
It happened that one of the boys who wrote to him 
for Canadian stamps was also named Donald 
Mackenzie. He lived in South Africa and his address 
was Pentlands, Empangenu Rail, Zululand, South 
Africa. The Canadian Donald heard so much about 
the South African Donald that he asked his brother 
to read him all the letters. So when Grade Three 
began to study South Africa, Donald was able to tell 
the class a great many things about the way South 
Africans lived. 

The other Donald Mackenzie and his sister, Annetje, 
live in Zululand, in the Province of Natal. Zululand 
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is the home of the negroes of this part of Africa. The 
Zulu men are tall and strong and very proud. The 
white settlers who came into the Province of Natal 
have turned the fertile country into sugar plantations, 
and now the Zulus work for them. 

Natal is a very beautiful country, with many moun- 
tains and lovely valleys. The fields of sugar-cane 
look like our fields of corn. At some seasons of the 
year there are many beautiful trees and flowers in 
bloom. Flowering vines grow all over the houses and 
climb the trunks of trees. 

The Mackenzie plantation has five hundred acres of 
good, rich soil. Long ago the Dutch ruled South 
Africa, and many people there still use Dutch words. 
Mr. Mackenzie is Scotch, but his wife is Dutch. The 
Mackenzie house is built in the fashion of the old Dutch 
homesteads, of brick, covered with white stucco. It has 
a verandah all around it, called a stoep. The roof is 
of red tiles. All around the house and far away beyond 
it spreads a wide plain, called the veldt. The house 
within is very pleasant and much like our own houses. 
Over the fireplace in the living-room hangs an old rifle 
and some Zulu spears. Donald can tell you the stories 
that go with these things of long ago, for his grand- 
father was one of those men who fought the Zulus and 
took this land from them so that white people could 
use it. There are fine screens on all the windows, for 
there are many insects that would like to get in. 

Annetje does not help with the dishes, as she would 
do if she lived in Canada. There are many black ser- 
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vants to do all the work, because their pay is small. 
Her mother is usually quite busy directing their work. 
Some of them learn to be very good servants, but some 
of them never grow used to the ways of the white people. 
Many of the house servants are men. ‘They do scrub- 
bing and polishing and quite often they do the washing 
and cooking, too. In the Mackenzie house there are 
two women servants in the kitchen, one to cook and 
the other to wash and clean. There is also a house 
boy who does sweeping and dusting, and he is named 
after a famous Zulu chief. His name is Panda. 


SOUTH AFRICA NEXT 


1. The journey to South Africa is very long indeed, and we 
must travel by boat. So make your report on it very carefully. 
The globe will show you many ways of travelling there. Try 
two or three. 

2. Add to your collection of pictures. This time you will 
have to look for pictures of black people and their ways of living, 
as well as white people. 

3. Perhaps you, too, can write to some boy or girl in South 
Africa. Or you may know someone in another far-off country. 
When a letter comes, be sure to save the stamp. The postmark 
may be interesting, too. 

4. In South Africa they call corn ‘‘mealies.’”? Make a child’s 
doll out of a corn-cob. 

5. Find out about the famous diamond mines of South Africa. 


Mr. Mackenzie also hires Zulus to work in the cane 
fields. A great many of them are needed for the work 
of the plantation from June until November. So 
when the sugar-cane season begins, the Zulus come 
down from their kraals (villages) on the tops of the 
distant hills, and live in huts not far from the Mackenzie 
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house. Mr. Mackenzie gives each of them about 
five dollars a month and their food. The food con- 
sists almost entirely of meat and corn meal. 

The Zulus cultivate the cane until it is ripe for cutting. 
Then they harvest it. It takes a lot of Zulus and many 
big, slow-moving ox-wagons to carry the sugar-cane 
to the railway, by which it is shipped to market. 

When the harvest is over, the Zulus go back to their 
own villages. Both Donald and Annetje have visited 
them at home. Although the Zulus need not be afraid 
of enemies now, they still build in safe places, on top 
of hills. When a hut is to be built, a strong pole is 
first set up. All around the pole young trees that can 
easily be bent are put in place. Then the tops of the 
trees are pulled in to the big pole. The walls thus 
made are covered with wet mud which turns hard when 
it dries. The roof is then covered with green reeds, 
gathered by the women and children from the streams. 
Every hut looks, from a distance, like a big mushroom. 
There is no chimney, because the cooking is done out- 
side. There is very little furniture except bags or 
baskets for storing food, and rugs to sit and sleep upon. 
Sometimes skins of animals are used for rugs. Instead 
of pillows, the Zulus use blocks of wood. 

Zulu children wear no clothes at all. When the 
weather is very cold they wrap blankets around them- 
selves. The women wear short dresses to their knees, 
with many ornaments on the arms and legs. They 
dress their hair in a strange way. Sometimes they 
weave beadwork into it. 
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Every kraal has a wall around it. Inside there is a 
part where the cattle are kept at night, for protection 
from wild animals. There are elephants, lions, giraffes, 
zebras and other strange animals in this hot, dry land. 
Africa is also the land of the hippopotamus, but in 
order to see them, one must go to the rivers where they 
live. 

The white people in South Africa are mainly English, 
Seottish and Dutch. You will have noticed that 
Donald has a Scottish name, but his sister’s name is 
Dutch. There are few white people in South Africa, 
but there are many natives. There are some, too, who 
are part white and part black, and there are also a 
great many people who have come from India. South 
Africa is trying to find a way to take care of them all. 


LAND OF THE BLACK PEOPLE 


1. Make a mural to show a sugar-cane plantation. Show the 
Zulus cutting cane and loading it on wagons. 

2. There are three kinds of homes you can model this time. 
One would be the farmhouse where Donald lived. Another would 
be a house in town. And still another would be a native hut. 
If the class divides into groups, all three may be done. 

3. South Africa is a land of beautiful flowers and strange fruits. 
Find out all you can about them. 

4. Have you ever heard of an ostrich farm? Africa is the home 
of that big bird. See what your books have to say about this? 
What other animals may be found in Africa? Model some of 
them in plasticine. 

5. There are many kinds of black people in Africa. Make some 
Zulu spears and shields. Don’t forget to paint the shields. 
Model some Zulu huts and put them together as a kraal. Show 
Zulu costume by dressing dolls. You may even have a Zulu 
war dance, using the spears and shields you have made. 
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Some of the books you should have when studying South 
Africa are: 

Other People’s Homes. By D. M. Forsaith (pages 105 to 114). 

Jack of the Bushveldt. By Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. 

Uncle Ben in Africa. By M. Sager. 

Homes of Today. By Bailey and Seloner. 


There are other useful books, too, such as: 


Boys and Girls Far Away. By T. E. West (pages 32 to 40). 
Wonderful Travels in Wonderful Lands. By E.C. T. Horniblow 
(pages 16 to 41). 
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Part Four 
LEARNING IN OTHER LANDS 


CHAPTER 9 
SWITZERLAND, LAND OF MOUNTAINS 


Miss Slater sat in a chair near the bow of the beautiful 
little ship that was speeding across Lake Geneva to 
the city where she was to visit the Kufer family. Away 
back in Ontario—it seemed a long way off just now— 
Ella Kufer had begged her to visit her cousins when 
she got to Switzerland. Before Miss Slater left for 
Europe a nice letter had come from Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
Kufer inviting her to stay with them in Geneva. Ella 
had talked so much about her Canadian teacher, and 
her aunt and uncle were anxious to meet her and to 
help her learn a little about life in Switzerland. 

So here she was, on the lovely lake around which the 
mountains of Switzerland stood, their white-capped 
peaks reaching so high into the bright morning sky. 
Miss Slater already loved Switzerland, for all she had 
seen of it was not only beautiful, but so tidy and well 
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The whole Kufer family were there to meet her. 
Mrs. Kufer took her hand and made her welcome in 
very good English indeed. 

“This is my husband, Otto Kufer,” said Mrs. Kufer, 
‘and this is my son, Eric.” Mr. Kufer and Eric 
shook hands with her and smiled their welcome. ‘This 
is another son, Seppi, and these are my daughters, 
Jeanette and Vrenli.”’ 

Miss Slater took the friendly hands that were offered 
to her and said how glad she was to know Ella’s 
cousins and her aunt and uncle. 

“We live not far away, Miss Slater, so we will walk 
along this street,” said Mr. Kufer. 

Soon they came to a nice stone house that stood in a 
garden. When they went into the house, Miss Slater 
found that it was much like the houses at home, except 
that it was heated by electricity. There are many 
mountain streams in Switzerland from which electric 
power is made. 

Presently they all went out into the garden and sat 
down near the water. 

“You are very tall, Eric,” said Miss Slater. “Tell 
me how old you are. Are you still in school?” 

“T am eighteen, Miss Slater,”’ said Eric, ‘“‘and soon 
I shall begin my term of service in the Swiss army. 
Every Swiss boy does that. That is why we have 
many walking, swimming, and climbing exercises as 
part of the physical training in our schools, so that we 
will be strong when we go into the army.” 

‘We have physical training and games in our schools, 
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too,’ said Miss Slater, “but that will be so that our 
boys and girls will be strong for any life. Our boys do 
not go into the army.” 

“Well, I must have part of my university work done 
before I go into the army,’ went on Eric. ‘‘Then when 
I am through with the army work I am going to the 
Polytechnique.” (Polly-tek-neek.) 

“Oh, that is fine,’ said Miss Slater, “‘for that is 
one of the finest universities in the world. I have . 
heard a great deal about it. 

““And Vrenli comes next to you. How old are you, 
Vrenhi?”’ 

“IT am thirteen years of age,’ the tall, fair girl 
answered. ‘‘Next year I shall go to the continuation 
school and I hope some day to be a teacher, also.”’ 

“Will you be a kindergarten teacher or a grade 
teacher?” asked Miss Slater. 

“T do not know yet,” replied Vrenli. “I think I 
would like to be a kindergarten teacher.”’ 

“You have three languages in Switzerland,” said 
Miss Slater. ‘‘How do you manage to get along?” 

Vrenli laughed gaily. 

‘“‘Oh, that is no trouble at all,’’ she said. “I speak 
all the languages, French, German and Italian.” 

But just then a gong sounded and Mrs. Kufer said 
that it was time for dinner. 


A MEAL IN SWITZERLAND 


1. What do you suppose the Kufers had for dinner? Use your 
library books to find out. 
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2. If some one in your class writes a letter to the Switzerland 
Cheese Association in New York City, you may receive a booklet 
on Swiss cheese. 


Seppi sat near Miss Slater. He told her he was the 
same age as Ella Kufer, his cousin in Canada, who 
was in Miss Slater’s class. 

“Then you are ten years old,” smiled Miss Slater, 
“for that is Ella’s age. Now you tell me what you 
learn in school and I’ll tell you what Ella is learning.”’ 

So Seppi told her that he went to a junior school built 
of grey sandstone. Everything in the school was 
supplied to him free of cost—school books, stationery, 
pencils, and so on. He studied arithmetic, German 
literature, writing, spelling, nature study, composition, 
social studies and music.” 

Then Miss Slater told him the subjects that Ella 
studied. 

‘And do you go out at recess and play games such 
as baseball?’ Miss Slater asked. 

“‘No, I do not play baseball at recess, but after school 
we play football. We have bars and horses in the 
school playground, and we also play tag, and hide- 
and-go-seek, bounce-ball, and war games, and, oh, 
lots of others,” said Seppi as he stopped talking to 
lift a big piece of cake on to his plate. 

“Your clothes are just like the clothes the boys wear 
at home,” said Miss Slater. “I thought Swiss boys 
wore things a little different, a sort of national costume.”’ 

‘“‘Not in the cities, Miss Slater,” broke in Mrs. Kufer. 
“In the summer time we all go to the country to live 
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and then the boys wear the clothes you are thinking 
of as the national costume. That is, stout shoes and 
socks, short breeches, a flannel shirt and a cap with a 
feather in it. Every district in Switzerland has its 
own costume, but in the cities, or in the villages in the 
lower parts of the mountains near the cities, they only 
wear them now on special holidays.” 

“Sometimes we have field trips,’ went on Seppi, 
having eaten half the cake. ‘‘I like our field trips. 
We go out to different places to study. Sometimes we 
go out on the roads that were built long, long ago by 
the Romans and visit Roman baths, and then we learn 
a great deal about Roman history. Sometimes we 
have field trips for natural history. Once we found 
sea-shells in the rocks very high up in the mountains. 
They looked like clam shells. So you see, Miss Slater, 
once upon a time these mountains were under the sea. 
But I like it best when we go out to the places where the 
Swiss soldiers fought for the freedom of our country.” 


A LAND OF MOUNTAINS 


1. On the sand table model a mountain, a glacier, a tunnel 
and a pass. 

2. A large mural might be made by the class to show winter 
sports in Switzerland. 

3. A Swiss chalét (shall-ay) can be made of cardboard. Be 
sure to have a stable underneath. 

4. Find out all you can about Swiss costume. Then dramatize 
a visit by some tourists, the questions they ask the guides, and the 
answers. 


By now dinner was ended and the family rose to go 
back to the garden. 
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Seppi flung himself down on the grass, anxious to 
go on telling Miss Slater all he did in school. 

‘“We have other kinds of trips, too,” he went on. 
“Sometimes the class goes to the Historical Museum 
and sometimes it goes to the Botanical Gardens. Once 
I saw a century plant in bloom. Then sometimes we 
go to the zoos to see the queer animals that live in 
other countries. Do you know, Miss Slater, we have 
a buffalo that came from Canada.” 

“That is all most interesting, Seppi. I shall tell 
all this to Ella Kufer and the rest of the class when 
school starts in September,” said Miss Slater. 

“Does your school year begin in September?” asked 
Vrenli in surprise. 

“Yes it does,” answered Miss Slater. ‘When does 
yours begin?” 

“Our year begins in May, but we have holidays in 
the summer, and also at Easter and Christmas,” 
explained Vrenli. 

“Do you learn the same things as Seppi, Vrenli?”’ 
asked Miss Slater. 

“Ves, we take all the same things, only the girls take 
household science as well. Swiss girls all want to be 
good housekeepers.”’ 

“Our schools are very important to us,” said Mr. 
Kufer, ‘for our children not only learn to be friendly to 
people of other tongues while they are in school, but 
we use our schools to make all children, rich and poor 
alike, well and strong. We teach them health and 
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peace and friendliness and we think those things will 
help to make them good citizens.” 

“Children should be well and strong,” said Miss Slater. 

“Yes, we serve soup and milk to all children in our 
public schools. That makes quite certain that all are 
getting good food. Then once a week every child in 
the school must take a shower bath, no matter how 
many baths he has at home.” 

“You speak German in your home. Will your 
children not be always more German than anything 
else?”’ asked Miss Slater. | 

“Yes, of course, German will always be easier to 
them than any other language. But next year Seppi 
will go to Locarno to live with an Italian family for a 
year. While he is there, we will have an Italian boy 
to come and live with us. Seppi will learn to speak 
Italian like an Italian, and our visitor will learn to 
speak German like a German.” 

“Why, what a splendid plan!’ cried Miss Slater. 
“T like that very much.” | 

“All our children do that,”’ added Mrs. Kufer. ‘‘Eric 
spent a year with a French family while we had a French 
boy in his place. We like our little visitors, too. They 
have much to tell us about the towns or cities they come 
from, and we become more familiar with other parts of 
our own country.” 

Vrenli and Seppi took Miss Slater out that afternoon 
to show her some of the famous buildings and gardens 
in Geneva. While they walked they talked again 
about schools. 
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‘‘Father is a watchmaker,” said Seppi, “‘and I want 
to be a watchmaker, too. I want to go to the Geneva 
School for Watchmakers. The Swiss make some of 
the best watches in the world.”’ 

As they walked home the children pointed out where 
their neighbours lived. 

“The people who live there are called Bauer. That 
means farmer,” explained Vrenli. ‘“‘So many of our 
names come from the kind of work people did. Our 
name means cooper. Schmidt means smith and Wag- 
ner is waggoner.”’ 


EACH COUNTRY IS DIFFERENT 


You will have noticed that each country has something about 
it that is different from others. Now we are studying a tiny 
country much visited by tourists. Its people speak three lan- 
guages, and work at many curious trades. 

1. Travel agencies have big, coloured posters telling about the 
various countries they wish people to visit. Make some posters 
for Switzerland. 

2. Find out all you can about going to school in Switzerland. 
Learn some French, German and Italian names for the same 
things, as a Swiss pupil might do. 

3. The Swiss national hero is William Tell. Dramatize a lesson 
in a Swiss school, in which one pupil gives the story of William Tell. 

4. The schools of many countries now teach skilled trades. 
The Swiss are famous as watchmakers. Bring a collection of 
watches to school for a special lesson on ‘“‘The Swiss Watchmaker.” 
Or choose another Swiss trade, such as wood-carving. 

5. Pupils who collect stamps will be adding some stamps of 
each country to their collections. Note what is printed on the 
Swiss stamps. 

6. When you are finding Swiss songs and dances to use in class, 
remember that the Swiss herders are famous for a special kind of 
call, named “‘yodelling.’”? Perhaps some one in the class can yodel. 
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7. Two other things you might do are to read about some Swiss 
carnival, and about the city of Geneva. The carnival would make 
a good mural. At Geneva most of the nations of the world meet 
in a great parliament called the League of Nations. Learn all 
you can about it. 


During the time that followed the Kufers took Miss 
Slater to several parts of Switzerland. They took her 
to country houses where porcelain stoves were built 
into the house. Some of the country houses had 
thatched roofs, especially the houses in the lower parts 
of the mountains. The Alps are named for meadows 
high up in the hills, where cows or goats are put out to 
pasture. Such a meadow is called an alp. 

It was great luck for Miss Slater to be in Switzerland 
for the great national holiday on August lst. It is 
held in memory of the joining of the cantons, or 
Provinces, into the Swiss nation, just as Dominion 
Day celebrates the union of the Canadian Provinces 
into a nation from sea to sea. Not long after this 
holiday Miss Slater had to leave her kind Swiss friends, 
and return to Ontario for the opening of school. She 
carried with her many pictures and curios to show her 
pupils. Among these was a little carved music box. 


Some books you should read in learning about Switzerland 
are: 


Joseph, the Swiss Boy. By H. A. E. Roberts. 

The Little Swiss Carver. By M. Brandeis. | 

Ways of Livingin Many Lands. By Wilson, Wilson and Erb 
(pages 189 to 246). 

Uncle Ben in Switzerland. By M. Sager. 
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Other books you might enjoy are: 
World Folks. By J. R. Smith (pages 179 to 206). 
The Swiss Twins. By L. F. Perkins. 
A Child’s Geography of the World. By V. M. Hillyer (pages 
219 to 226). 
Heidt. “By J. Spyri. 
Moni, the Goat Boy. By J. Spyri. 


CHAPTER 10 


INDIA, LAND OF MANY PEOPLES 


‘Muni sits down on the dusty grass of the old mango 
grove and stares across the road at the walls of the 
village in which he lives. He is a thin, brown, Hindu 
boy, and today his eyes are very thoughtful. He is 
trying to puzzle out just what he is going to do with 
himself when he grows up. He is on his way home 
from school, and it is about school that he is thinking 
most. 

His village is very poor. His family is very poor. 
But his father is a Brahman, or man of high rank, so 
Muni may choose to be something else besides a 
farmer, such as his father is. If he had been born into 
any other class or caste, he would have no choice what- 
ever. If his father had been a carpenter, Muni would 
have to be a carpenter all his life. Or if his father were 
a potter, then he would have to be a potter. 
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Four out of every five people who live in India live 
in these poor little villages. There are thousands upon 
thousands of such villages. People who live in them 
seldom have quite enough to eat. When crops are 
bad there the people may starve. No one ever has 
any money to spare and most have no money at all. 
So when Muni thought about going to high school, 
he was dreaming of something not likely to happen. 
But his father wished him to go. 

“You see, Muni,” his father would say to him, “our 
people are too ignorant to work together. They are 
so fearful that they are afraid of any change. They 
are nearly always hungry and so they do not think 
very well. They are afraid that any change might 
spoil their chances of getting the little food they get 
now. So I want you to go to high school. We must 
find some way. You could come back to the village 
and teach our people not to be afraid. You could 
tell them how other villages do things. You could 
teach us to work all together.” 

But money is so scarce! Muni’s father can find only 
five annas a year (about ten cents) to pay the school 
teacher, so he has to send other things, fruit, cocoanuts, 
rice and whatever can be spared from the house. How 
can they ever find money to send Muni to high school? 

Muni’s school is a hut made of mud, with a rice-straw 
roof. There is only one picture in the school, a picture 
of asacred cow. There are no desks, only benches, and 
the boys use slates to write upon. Only three or four 
boys can have paper. The teacher should be teaching 
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the boys agriculture, but he has to use the school 
grounds to raise jute to sell, because there is not enough 
money to pay the school teacher. Sometimes when 
Muni gets to school, he finds the teacher has gone off 
to a tamasha or feast for one of his friends who is getting 
married. Then the boys go home and there are no 
lessons. They are not taught very much, but Muni 
knows some arithmetic and can read in Hindu. He 
hopes to learn English soon so that he can read labels 
on things in the stores, and talk with English people, 
and learn about the world outside his village. 

“I wonder what a stranger thinks about my village,” 
Muni said to himself, staring at the high grey walls of 
mud. ‘Teacher says that in other countries the streets 
are kept clean. How dirty the village streets are! 
And how very badly they smell! And teacher says 
that in other countries boys may do whatever work 
they like to do, because there are no castes.”’ 

There are only eight hundred people in Muni’s 
village, but they never meet together. They never 
have concerts, or picnics, or meetings or parties. 


ANOTHER EASTERN LAND 


India is a land of many races, many languages and many 
religions. It is an old, old land, very hot, very poor. Many 
stories have been written about it. Have you read anything from 
the Jungle Books by Rudyard Kipling? 

1. When you are planning the journey to India you will notice 
how the land comes to a point at the south. With salt and flour 
make a map of India as it would look from an airplane very high up. 
You can show the mountains, the great rivers, and the ocean along 
the shores. 
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2. Find out why the village houses do not need windows and 
doors such as we have. Your books will expiain this, if you read 
in them about the climate of India. 

3. A mural of Muni’s village would show the houses, the walls, 
the cattle and people, and the wells. Why do the Hindus need 
so many wells? To answer this question you must read in your 
books about ‘‘caste.” 

4. Can you imagine what Muni would have for his supper? 
Why is it so different from supper in Holland or Canada? 

5. We are told to be kind to animals, but Muni and his people 
will not even kill a fly. Can you tell why? Perhaps your books 
will help you, if you read in them about the Hindu religion. 


Muni’s father is coming along the road with his 
bullocks, so Muni jumps to his feet. He is very 
hungry. He has to miss the best meal of the day by 
going to school. There is only buttermilk for break- 
fast, and the family has its dinner at ten o’clock in 
the morning. No one seems to care whether school 
children get proper food, so Muni just has to miss his 
dinner. 

“Well, Muni, have you learned something today?” 
asks his father as they meet. 

“A little, Father, but I am afraid to think of the 
future. What can we ever do to make our village 
happy? Teacher told us to-day our cows need more 
food to give more milk. We are old-fashioned. Wise 
people do not use our old tools, our ploughs and fiails. 
He says we starve because we are ignorant.” 

They walked down the village street where the car- 
penters, tailors, potters and bangle makers were 
working. Here were men parching grain and others 
pressing oil from seeds and nuts. The washerman was 
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returning home with the village washing that he had 
done in a dirty pool outside the walls. Part of Muni’s 
learning is to know all these castes and their rank and 
their duties. He begins to learn such things as soon 
as he can talk. 

“Do not lose faith, Muni,” said his father as they 
came near their home. ‘“‘Do not talk to the other 
boys about what you will do, only study and think, 
and somehow we will find a way to send you away to 
high school.”’ 

Their front door, like the doors of all the other houses 
in the street, opened into a room for the cattle and the 
men. 

“‘Let us sleep outside tonight, in the street, Father,” 
said Muni. “It will be too hot indoors.” 

While Muni finished chopping feed for the bullocks 
his father went to the door to talk to a friend. 

“Muni,” he cries, ““come here. There is good news.” 
Muni ran quickly to the door. “‘Do you remember 
how we talked of a radio for the village? It has come! 
To-night we are to hear this strange thing speak. 
Quick, let us eat our supper and go.” 

Muni’s eyes were shining. 

“Father, that means He could scarcely 
speak. ‘It will mean the people of the village will 
listen to the voice of the world, the songs, the speeches, 
the news of men in distant cities, yes, and distant 
countries. Father, now our people will want to learn 
more, to learn English, too. We will all learn together, 
will we not?” 
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Father and son looked at each other and smiled 
hopefully, and then they laughed for joy. 

“T will go to high school, Father, I promise you,” 
said Muni. “I will learn until I can be of service to 
my village.”’ 


THINGS ARE VERY DIFFERENT IN INDIA 


1. A class-book on India would be easy to make. It should 
have pictures, of course, and should tell how the people live and 
work. 


2. How different is Muni’s school from your own! Perhaps 
you can get the address of some school in India, and send letters 
to pupils there. The teacher there might be able to change the 
letters into English for you. 


3. Pay a visit to Muni. Dramatize your conversation with 
him. Write letters home telling what you see in India. Perhaps 
some pupils can bring to school something made or grown in India. 
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4. India is a land of elephants, just like Africa. What other 
animals strange to you are found there? Are any of them 
dangerous? Find some stories about them. 

5. In India one may see snake charmers who entertain people 
on the street by showing their snakes. Read about these, and 
tell the class what you learn. 

6. The new radio was a wonderful thing to the village people. 
Perhaps you can make a mural showing them listening to it. 

7. In one place in India there is a very beautiful building called 
the Taj Mahal. Get pictures of it, and learn its story. : 


There are many story books about India. Some of the books 
you should use in finding out about the people and country are: 


Gulga, the Hindu Girl. By H. A. E. Roberts. 

Other Children’s Homes. By D. M. Forsaith (pages 64 to 73). 

India (Wonder Tales of Other Lands). By H. A. E. Roberts. 

The Jungle Books. By R. Kipling. 

Trailing Our Ammal Friends. By W. and 8. Nida (pages 
189 to 208). 
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Part Five 
WORKING IN OTHER LANDS 


CHAPTER 11 


THE WEST INDIES, LAND OF BANANAS 


When Grade Three came to the study of how people 
work in the West Indies, Harry Potter was quite excited. 

“What luck!’ he said. ‘“‘My uncle, David Potter, 
is here on a visit. He comes from the West Indies. 
May we ask him to come here some day to talk to us. 

“Why, yes indeed,” said the teacher. “In that 
way we can get first-hand information, that is, it 
comes directly from a person who knows from ee 
the things that are done.”’ 

Harry spoke to his uncle, and told him to be sure to 
say “‘yes”’ when the children invited him to the class. 
Of course he agreed, and so one day he arrived at the 
classroom. The children were delighted to see him, 
and they noticed at once what a nice, brown colour his 
skin was, from being in the sun. 

“Tt is very hot in the West Indies,”’ said Mr. Potter, 
‘and so I have to wear white suits, and straw hats with 
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brims to keep the sun off my face as much as possible. 
Sometimes I wear a sun helmet. But even if it is hot 
in the West Indies I like it very much there. The air 
is full of lovely scents from flowers and trees and 
spices. 

“As I walk through the streets of a West Indian 
town I see many dark-skinned natives at work. They 
often carry large baskets on their heads. Sometimes 
the baskets are full of flowers or fruits or vegetables. 
Sometimes they are full of chickens on their way to 
market to be sold. 

‘““When it is cold in Canada, people like to take a 
trip to the West Indies to see the flowers and to go 
bathing in the sea and sun-bathing on the beaches. 
When they are on the beaches they can sometimes see 
black men rowing up and down on the sea some distance 
away, and looking over the side of the boat. One of 
them stops, then he dives off the boat with a hook in 
his hand. He has seen a large sponge growing on the 
bottom of the sea in shallow water. When he comes up 
to the top again he has the big sponge in his hand. 
Perhaps he will dive in again and hook a beautiful white 
coral fan off the rocks to sell to some tourist for a 
curio. He has to watch carefully, for a shark may swim 
along and try to bite off his leg or arm. 

“Once he has brought the sponge ashore he has to 
clean it. That is a very messy and smelly business. 
He sets it aside to decay and then washes it carefully 
before he sells it. Gathering sponges is hard work and 
dangerous work.” 
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“Mr. Potter, are there many fishermen in the West 
Indies?’ asked Tommy Clark. 

“No, not as you have in northern waters,’ he 
answered. “The best fish for food are found in the very 
cold, deep waters of the northern seas. That is why 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are great fishing 
countries. The fish are firm, and can be dried and 
salted for shipping all over the world, much better than 
in hot countries like the West Indies. We do fish for 
turtles. The black men use very strong nets. A 
turtle is often twice as heavy as a man. When the 
nets are pulled ashore the turtles are put into tanks of 
water to keep them alive. They can hit very hard 
with their flippers, but are helpless when turned over 
on their backs. You have all heard of turtle soup. 
These turtles are used for making this soup, which is 
very good. The huge shell of the turtle is cleaned and 
polished, and is then called tortoise-shell. It is used 
for ornaments and beads, and for making little boxes 
and trays. It is quite expensive, so now a great many 
things are made of imitation tortoise-shell.”’ 

“‘Do many white people work in the West Indies?” 
asked Louise Byng, as Mr. Potter paused for a moment. 

‘“‘Not many white people do hand labour,” he 
explained. ‘They cannot stand the heat and damp of 
the islands. But the natives are used to it. I do not 
think that white people could harvest the crops of 
fruit that are grown in the West Indies. We grow 
oranges, grapefruit, bananas and pineapples. Did 
you know that the West Indies is called “‘The Land of 
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Big Bananas’? Islands off the coast of Africa, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, grow little bananas, 
but those grown in the West Indies are big ones. 

“Bananas grow on a tree-like plant with very tall 
green leaves. They need plenty of rain as well as heat. 
There are many mosquitoes, and other insects and often 
snakes as well, in the banana plantations, because under 
the big green leaves it is very warm and moist. The 
natives have to work among all these things as they 
tend the growing bananas. 

“There are little railways that run from the banana 
plantations to the docks where the banana boats tie up. 
The Negroes cut the huge stems of bananas and load 
them on to the little railway cars. Then they are sent 
off at once to the boats. The boats are made cold like 
refrigerators, so that the bananas will not ripen before 
they reach their ports in the United States and Canada. 
The negro plantation workers stay on the plantations 
only while the bananas are being grown and harvested. 
Later they go back to their little cabins, with their 
wives and pickaninnies. 

“The West Indian Islands have many famous kinds 
of trees. Mahogany trees grow there and are cut down 
and shipped all over the world to make fine furniture. 
We also have nutmeg trees and cocoa trees, and trees 
that grow little ground black berries that we call 
allspice.” 

GREEN ISLANDS IN A BLUE SEA 


1. The journey to the West Indies is not nearly as long as to 
some of the countries we have studied. Did you know that the 
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Canadian government has a line of steamships sailing to these 
islands? Find out about them. The Canadian National Railways 
will send folders. 

2. Bring to school things from the West Indies. One of your 
class may bring a sponge or nutmegs, another some bananas 
(or you may have one at lunch time), and another something made 
of mahogany. Many people bring back pretty pieces of coral from 
the islands. You may be able to get some such person to give a 
talk to the class. 

3. A visit to the grocery store may show you several things that 
come from the West Indies. Read the labels carefully. 

4. On your sand-board you may set up a model of a house on 
the shore of a West Indies island. Make palm trees out of paper 
or an old inner tube. Use cardboard for the house, and cover it 
with salt and flour mixture. Blue paper will do for the water. 

5. A banana plantation may be shown in a mural. Unprinted 
wallpaper is cheap; use about ten feet of it. 

6. Just as you made a salt and flour-paste model of India, so 
you can model an island in the sea. Make one with a mountain 
or a volcano. The pictures you collect will tell you many things 
to add to your model. 

7. After you model an island, you should ask your teacher to 
tell you the story of how the West Indies islands were first visited 
by white men. Or perhaps a student from Grade Five will tell 
the class. 


“‘T know one thing that comes from the West Indies 
that you haven’t mentioned yet,” spoke up Harry 
Potter. 

“Well, what is it, Harry?” asked his uncle. 

“Sugar,” said Harry. 

“That’s right, indeed,” said the visitor. ‘‘Sugar- 
cane 1S grown in many parts of the West Indies, and 
Cuba is known as the world’s sugar barrel. That 
island produces more sugar than any other country 
in the world. Cuba is about the size of England. 
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Sugar growing is done mostly by big companies that 
own big plantations. They hire the native workers 
to grow the cane and harvest it. Four out of every 
five people in Cuba depend on sugar-cane for their 
living. 

“When a company wants to start a plantation, it 
buys hundreds of acres of forest. The trees are cut 
down, and little pieces of the canes are set out in the 
ground. They take root, and grow quickly. In a 
year the canes are ready to be cut. When full-grown, 
they look like big corn stalks, taller than a man. At 
harvest time the natives cut them down and trim off 
the blooms and leaves. Then they load the stems on 
carts and trucks to be taken to the sugar factory. 
Sugar-cane need not be planted every year, because it 
will grow again and again from the same roots after 
cutting. 

“In the factories the cane is crushed by great rollers, 
so that the juice is squeezed out. Most of the mills 
are run by big engines, but some are driven by wind, 
very much like the Dutch windmills. 

“The juice which is squeezed out of the cane is very 
sweet. It is greenish in colour, and' has to be made 
clear and cooked. Most of the sugar that is made in 
the West Indies is brown sugar, which is sent to factories 
in Canada and the United States to be made into 
white sugar. Now you will know that many West 
Indians are needed in all this work of growing cane and 
making sugar.” 

“Well, I think that the West Indies must be a very 
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nice place to live,” sighed one of the pupils. “They 
erow bananas and oranges and pineapples, and sugar 
as well. They grow spices and cocoa, too.” 

The class laughed. 

“T shall finish,’ said Mr. Potter, “by telling you 
about the lake of asphalt in Trinidad, which provides 
the world with pitch for good roads. 

“The lake is'near a town on the sea. There is a 
long pier in the harbour, where ocean steamers tie up. 
From the pier to the lake are strong wires, carrying 
buckets of pitch. This strange lake, about a hundred 
acres in size, is black and solid. Native workers with 
picks stand about the edge of it. They break up huge 
pieces, for it is not heavy. Other workers carry these 
to the little railway cars that take the asphalt to the 
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factory. From there it is put into buckets, and these fly 
down the cables to the ship. They are emptied into 
the hold of the ship and there the asphalt sinks into 
another solid black lake. When the ships reach their 
home ports the asphalt has to be dug out with picks 
once more. 

“Tn this strange lake the holes that have been dug 
each day by the workmen fill in each night. So one 
cannot see any difference in the lake, even when several 
ships have been loaded. 

“The lake is soft underfoot, and if anyone Ales 
across it in high heels he would sink into the pitch. In 
some places it is not solid enough to bear a man’s 
weight, but there is none of it that a barefooted child 
could not scamper across. 

“‘Now, I think I have told you enough for today. 
I just want to say one thing more, I hope that some day 
you will come down to the West Indies to visit us, and 
when you do you will know that you are helping to 
provide work for more West Indians, because caring for 
tourists is one of the big industries in our very beautiful 
country.” 

SUGAR AND PITCH 


1. Now you have two very good things to model—a sugar plan- 
tation and a pitch lake. Read about them carefully before setting 
to work. If the class works in groups, much time will be saved. 

2. Someone may be able to bring to school a piece of sugar cane, 
or a piece of pitch. If a road is being built near by, watch how the 
pitch (asphalt) is used. 

3. Dramatize the stories of sugar and pitch. One pupil may 
take the part of a piece of brown sugar. Another may be a piece 
of asphalt road paving. 
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To do these things, and others which your teacher may sug- 
gest, you must use your books carefully. Here are some. 


Work in Other Lands. By L. E. Walter (pages 79 to 90). 
Home Folks. By J. R. Smith (pages 181 to 193). 
How We Are Fed. By J. F. Chamberlain (pages 181 to 188). 


CHAPTER 12 


ITALY, LAND OF MACARONI 


When Grade Three were ready to study Italy, Beppo 
Cardonna was just as excited as Harry had been about 
the West Indies. Beppo means Joe, and so he is as 
often called Joe as he is Beppo. 

“My father came from Italy,” he told the class, 
“and he knows a lot about how people work there.”’ 

“Oh, do let us ask Mr. Cardonna to come to school 
some day,” said Lois Moore. ‘I have often talked to 
Mr. Cardonna about Italy and he can tell us many 
interesting things, I know.” 

“That is a very good idea,” said the teacher. ‘‘We 
should choose a small committee to see Mr. Cardonna 
and invite him to come to school.” 

So the class named three pupils to call on Mr. Car- 
donna. He was given a welcome when he arrived. 
First the class showed him the pictures of Italy they had 
already collected. 
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“‘T suppose, like all boys and girls, you are interested 
in food, and so one of the first things to know about 
work in Italy is that we make macaroni and sphagetti,”’ 
said Mr. Cardonna, smiling at them. “Perhaps you 
do not know how these are made. Wheat is the chief 
crop of Italy, so a great many Italians are farmers. 
A special kind of wheat is grown to make these foods I 
have spoken about. This wheat is made first of all into 
semolina. That is a kind of meal, like cornmeal. 
Then the semolina is kneaded by big rollers into a thick 
yellow paste. The paste is squeezed through great 
tubs that have holes in the bottom of them. It comes 
out in the long strings and tubes that you see when you 
buy these foods. Some of it is called macaroni, some 
is spaghetti, and some is vermicelli. Or else the paste is 
put through tubs that have sharp knives crossing the 
openings and when the paste comes out it is cut into 
tiny pieces of many shapes. These are called pastes. 
The long strings of spaghetti are hung over poles to 
dry. The right kind of wheat makes spaghetti that 
will not break under its own weight.” 

“What else do you grow in Italy, Mr. Cardonna?”’ 
asked Tom Sutherland. “Don’t you grow fruits, too?” 

“Yes, we do. One of our most important crops,” 
said the visitor, ““comes from the small, twisted olive 
trees which are to be found in many parts of Italy. 
The growing of olives, and the making of olive oil, 
give work to a great many Italians. The trees grow 
very slowly, and they live to be very old. They have 
long roots that go deep down into the earth in search 
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of water. The olive trees bloom in March or April, 
but the crop is not ripe until the next December or 
January.” 

“How queer!” broke in Lillian Foster. ‘‘Our fruits 
get ripe in three or four months after the trees blossom.” 

“Tf they didn’t hurry up,”’ pointed out Eric French, 
“‘they would be frozen as hard as marbles.” 

“Then that is why olive trees do not grow in 
Canada,” replied Lillian, “‘because they do not ripen 
fast enough for our Canadian summers.” 

“That is quite true,” said Mr. Cardonna. “‘Olive- 
picking time is a very merry time in Italy. The olive 
groves are full of people, for the olives must be picked 
quickly as soon as they do get ripe. The best olive oil 
comes from the fruit when it is just ripe. Some olive 
gatherers put sheets on the ground and shake the 
trees. Others use long poles with cutters on the end 
of them. When they are very ripe the olives are 
black. When they are not quite ripe they are brown. 
The green ones are also picked and pickled. Sometimes 
the stones are taken out of them and they are stuffed 
with pimento or celery or nuts. Then they are bottled 
in salt water, flavoured with spices and herbs. These 
are the olives you can buy in the stores in Canada.” 

‘“‘T don’t like olives,’ said one of the boys. “I don’t 
know why people want to buy them.” 

‘Why, they are lovely,” a girl answered him. ‘“‘We 
always have them with our salads.” | 

‘“‘T like them ripe and black, with the stones left in,” 
said someone else. 
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“‘T will tell you what we do with the ripe olives, the 
ones we do not put into bottles and tins for the people 
who like them so well,” said Mr. Cardonna. ‘“‘They are 
sent to the mill and are tipped into a crusher that 
squeezes stones and allintoa pulp. The crushed olives 
are called ‘‘marc.” This mushy stuff is packed into 
baskets woven from grass, or bags bound with bands of 
horsehair. They are put into presses which squeeze 
the mare until the oil runs out. The first oil that comes 
out of the presses is the best. It isa light golden colour 
and it is put into bottles and sold for salad oil. It 
smells and tastes a little like real olives. 

“The mare is squeezed again and again. Some- 
times it is stirred up with warm water to get the last 
little bit of oil out of it. The poorer oils are used for 
making soap.”’ 
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When he paused Muriel Marshall asked a question. 

“Mr. Cardonna, one day when I was in your shop, 
you told me that the lemons I was buying for mother 
came from Sicily. Have you ever seen lemons 
erowing?” 

“Yes, indeed I have. I must tell you about them,” 
he went on. “The lemon trees are not quite as large 
as orange trees, and their flowers are not as sweet- 
scented. They are a little bit purple. The trees are 
planted in very neat rows about twenty feet apart, and 
the trees do not have any fruit on them until they are 
three or four years old. ‘The lemon groves take a lot of 
care, so a great many more Italians work in them. 
They have to spray the trees to keep insects from eating 
the leaves and the blossoms, or spoiling the fruit while 
it is growing. When lemons are the right size, they 
are picked whether they are ripe or not. They are 
wrapped in tissue paper before they are packed into 
crates or boxes, and they may not turn yellow and 
become ripe until after they reach the shop in which 
they are going to be sold.” 


A MEDITERRANEAN LAND 


1. You have already sailed past Italy on your way to Egypt. 
Review your journey, and get folders on Italy. Note how Italy 
is shaped like a boot, sticking out into the Mediterranean Sea. 
You might make a model in salt and flour-paste. You will know 
the Alps in the north. Note also the mountains running south 
through Italy. 


2. Bring to school some macaroni, spaghetti and olives. 
Dramatize the story of an olive. One pupil may be the olive tree, 
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another the olive, others may take the parts of the farmer, the 
factory owner and workmen, the sailors on the ship that carries 
the olives to Canada, and so on. 


“Please tell us something else,” said Eric. 

“Well, do you see that black lead in your pencils?” 
The boys and girls all looked and nodded. ‘Perhaps 
that lead comes from Italy, too. It is called graphite, 
and it is found in big pieces in mines in Italy. But the 
chief mineral we mine is sulphur. Very pure sulphur is 
found where there are volcanoes, near Mount Etna and 
Mount Vesuvius.”’ 

‘Father, please tell the class about the marble,” 
broke in Beppo. 

“Ah, yes, Beppo. You like to hear about Carrara. 
That is the town where Beppo’s mother lived before 
she married me,” explained Beppo’s father, smiling. 
“Carrara has the finest marble in the world. It has 
been used for many hundreds of years. Many sculp- 
tors, some from Canada, go to Carrara when they want 
to carve a great figure. When the work is done they 
send the sculpture home. Many workmen at Carrara 
carve marble figures which are sent to Catholic churches 
all over the world. The most famous of all sculptors, 
Michael Angelo, used Carrara marble. 

“We make much wine in Italy also,” went on the 
visitor. “We drink light wines instead of tea, just 
as we use Olive oil instead of butter, in our homes. In 
Jtaly every farmer has a vineyard as one of his fields, 
even though he does not grow grapes for market. He 
makes his own wines and puts them away in casks 
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and bottles to do for the whole year round. In the 
grape-growing districts where wine is made for the 
markets, the grapes are picked and pressed in Septem- 
ber and October. The best wines in Italy come from 
near Naples, where the Italian sun shines so warmly 
along the hilly shores of the blue Mediterranean. The 
wine is made in big vats. Some of these vats hold 
eighteen thousand gallons of wine. Making these 
vats also provides much work for the men of Italy.” 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND MUSICIANS 


Italy has long been famous for its great artists. When we visit 
such a country we should try to find out about these things. 

1. Collect copies of famous pictures and statues by Italian 
artists. Some pupils may not know what marble is like, so a piece 
should be brought to school. If you can model well, carve a 
piece of white soap into a copy of some well-known sculpture. 

2. You must not forget to have some Italian music. There are 

many records of it for the phonograph. 

3. Each member of the class may take the name of some great 
Italian artist or musician, and recite to the class the story of his 
life and work. To do this well you must use your books carefully. 

4. There is a city in Italy built on water, where the main streets 
are canals. Itsnameis Venice. Find itonthe map. From pic- 
tures you can make a mural or a model of a street scene, with the 
curiously-shaped boats on the canals. These are the boats called 
“sondolas” (gond-o-las). 

5. There is another famous city you should study. It is the 
capital city, Rome. Find out all you can about it. Read some 
stories about its earliest days. 

6. You have read about how many people in Italy work. Find 
out what you can about their homes, especially in the country. 
What do they eat at meals? What kind of schools have they? 
The class should divide into groups, each taking one subject to 
study. All groups should report to the class what they have 
learned. 
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Mr. Cardonna said he thought he had told them 
enough for one day and that he must go back to his 
shop and unpack some more boxes of lemons from Sicily. 
The class thanked him very heartily and said how much 
they enjoyed having him for a visitor. 


_ Some books to help you with these enterprises are: 


The Italian Twins. By L. F. Perkins. 

Italy (Wonder Tales of Other Lands). By H. A. E. Roberts. 

A Child’s Geography of the World. By V. M. Hillyer (pages 
227 to.256). 

How We Are Fed. By J. F. Chamberlain (pages 99 to 102). 


CHAPTER 13 
JAPAN, LAND OF SILK 


Perhaps you have heard that sweaters grow on sheep 
and cotton dresses grow cn plants. But have you ever 
heard that silk kimonos are spun by worms? 

Long ago, according to an old story, there lived an 
Emperor of Japan who wanted a very great deal of 
silk. He could not get enough silk from China, where 
it was made, so he thought to himself: 

“Tf I knew how silk was made, we could make it 
here in Japan and never have to go to China to get it.” 

But the making of silk was a secret that belonged 
to the Emperor of China. So the Emperor of Japan 
called together four young men of his court. They 
were very clever young men. 


Lely 


When they were quite alone together and they were 
sure no one could hear what was being said, the emperor 
spoke: 

“T want you to go to China,” he said. ‘“*I want 
you to find out how the emperor’s workmen make 
their silk. Then you must come back and teach my 
workers how to make it.” 

The young men bowed very low and went out of 
the room. ‘Then they looked at each other. 

“Tf the Emperor of China catches us, he’ll chop off 
our heads,’”’ said one young man. 

“And if we come home without the secret, the 
Emperor of Japan will chop off our heads,” said another 
young man. 

So, feeling very sad, each went home to say good-bye 
to his family. Then they set out on the journey to 
China. 

So clever were the young men, that when they 
reached the court of the Emperor of China they were 
made very welcome. And in the fine rooms of the 
great palace they were presented to many lovely Chinese 
ladies. The young men fell in love with four of these 
ladies. 

The little ladies showed the visitors the worms that 
lived on mulberry trees, and then they showed them 
the little nests they spun around themselves. They 
told also the most important thing of all—how the 
silk threads were rolled off the cocoon. 

The Japanese youths were overjoyed. At last they 
had the secret the emperor wanted. But how could 
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they get the worms and the mulberry leaves and take 
them safely home? And how could they leave the 
lovely little Chinese ladies? 

One of them said in a whisper to the others, “Let 
us take the little ladies home with us, and let us ask 
them to take the worms and the mulberry leaves. 
Then we shall all be happy, and we shall all be 
together.”’ 

And that is how the Japanese people learned to make 
silk. The story may or may not be true, but we know 
that the Japanese people now make more silk than all 
the rest of the world put together. 


THE LAND OF CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


Your journey to Japan will be much like your journey to China. 
You will notice, too, that the Japanese people look much like the 
Chinese. . 

1. Get folders on Japan. Also collect pictures to use in your 
enterprises. The costumes you will be making are quite different 
from any others, so be sure to get pictures of people. 

2. One of the first things you will notice in Japan is the beautiful 
snow-capped mountain called Fuji-yama. Try to get Japanese 
prints of it. Make a drawing in black and white. 


Let us go to Japan and find out this secret for our- 
selves. We shall do so by visiting a silkworm farm, 
where the Japanese raise silkworms as we might raise 
chickens or pigs. 

As we come near the farm, we see many little moths 
flying about. We also see many mulberry trees. 
The moths lay tiny eggs on the mulberry leaves. Out 
of the eggs come little grey worms. 

When we arrive, Hoskino and Nakano stop their 
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work to make us welcome. Nakano has learned to 
speak English. 

“We are gathering mulberry leaves for all these 
little worms on the trays,”’ he tells us. 

The worms seem to be enjoying the leaves, for they 
are making a great deal of noise at their nibbling. It 
seems strange such tiny creatures could make so much 
noise. It is like a gentle rain falling on the leaves. 

“What a great deal of care you give them,” we 
exclaim, aS we watch the men working so carefully 
over the trays. 

Hoskino smiles and nods. 

“They need as much care as baby boys and girls. 
They must not get too much sun or they must not get 
cold, for if they do they will die,” says Nakano. 

The silkworms eat so much that they grow very fast. 
When they are about the size of your little finger, a 
thin juice comes out of their heads. It is a strange 
kind of juice, for it turns to silk thread. The worms 
swing their heads around and around their bodies 
until they have spun from one-quarter to one-half a 
mile of silk thread. By that time they have built 
themselves a very snug little nest. They stop spinning 
and go to sleep. 

While they sleep, a very wonderful thing happens. 
The little grey worm turns into a yellow moth. Now, 
if the silk farmers allowed the moth to wake up, it 
would want to eat its way out of the end of the snug 
little cocoon and fly off into the sunshine. But in 
doing that it would cut the wonderful thread in several 
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places. So the cocoons are heated just enough to 
kill the worms. Then the cocoons are placed in pans 
of warm water. The threads become soft, and the 
end of the thread in each cocoon can be found. 

The ends from five or six cocoons are joined together 
to make a single thread. Then the silk is unwound 
from the wet cocoons. Winding the threads is called 
reeling. The threads are fastened to a wooden wheel, 
or reel, that turns quickly. The long silk threads are 
wound into skeins and the skeins are packed into 
bundles that are called bales. The bales are shipped 
all over the world, to be woven into silk cloth. 

“So, you see, the silk you are wearing,” says Nakano, 

“was once worn by a worm.’ 

“Does everybody in Japan wear silk kimonos?” 
we ask Nakano. 
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He shakes his head sadly. | 

“Only the very rich can wear silk in Japan,” he 
replies. “Japan is called the ‘Land of Silk,’ but most 
of the silk we make we must sell to people in other 
countries.” 

Now we are going to visit another Japanese farm. 
We begin our journey in a jinriksha (jin-rik-sha). 
Perhaps you wonder what that is. It is a little, light 
carriage drawn by a man who runs very fast. 

We each have our own jinriksha. Soon we reach a 
station, where we take an electric train to the 
country. 

The first thing that surprises us about the country 
in Japan is the number of people who are working in 
it. In Canada we have big fields of grain and other 
crops, and big meadows for our cattle. But in Japan 
they do not raise cows and sheep and other animals as 
we do. Each farm is very small, just what we would 
call a garden. They use very old-fashioned tools, 
because there are many people to work on even the 
smallest crops. Many Japanese farms are on terraces 
—little level places, lying one a little higher than 
another on hilly land. Only a small part of Japan can 
be used for farming, for there are few open spaces. 
These terraces have to be flooded with water for the 
growing of rice. It takes much work indeed to build 
the mud dams and the ditches that carry the water from 
terrace to terrace each year. 

But now as we ride into the country we can see that 
the rice is growing in neat, bright green rows all over 
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these little square, wet fields. The fields are filled 
with men, women and children, all at work. 

“Why, those people are working in the water!” 
someone cries out in surprise. 

There is a nice Japanese gentleman on the train and 

he smiles at our surprise. 
_ “May I tell you about a Japanese farm?” he asks. 
“I am getting off the train here, and if you would like 
to come I will introduce you to a Japanese farmer and 
his wife.” 

We are very glad to go with him. He can ask ques- 
tions in Japanese for us. We appoint Janet Moore to 
be our spokesman. 

“My name is Janet Moore and I would like to ask 
the questions for our party,” she explains to the 
stranger. 

“I am Mr. Okamoto,” says the stranger. 

As soon as we get off the train we see a man stepping 
up and down on a wheel that turns around. 

“What is that man doing, Mr. Okamoto?” she asks. 

“That wheel is raising water out of the ditch into 
the field,” he explains. “That is the way the rice 
fields are flooded. I think you English-speaking people 
call our rice fields “paddy fields.”’ 

“ Now we will go across to this farm ahead of us and 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Yamaguchi.” 

We think, as we go, how different these country 
houses are from the houses we saw in the CitVamebne 
walls of this little house are made of unpainted wood, 
and the roof is covered with many layers of rice straw. 
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There are no beautiful screens, no lovely pictures or 
graceful vases such as are found in the city home in 
Japan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yamaguchi see us coming near the 
house, and they come in from the muddy rice fields, 
wiping their hands on their rough work clothes. Their 
smile is very friendly. Mr. Okamoto explains that 
we are visitors from Canada, and that we have never 
before seen a rice farm. We follow them to the rice 
paddy. 

“These are their sons and daughters, who are working 
with them,” says Mr. Okamoto. 

We watch them walking through water up to their 
knees, and we are surprised at the patience with which 
they work their little plots. 

“‘Are the fields always under water?” asks Janet. 

““No, when the rice is ripe the fields are drained,” 
he says. “But, look! Mrs. Yamaguchi has something 
to show you.” The farmer’s wife hands us some rice 
and motions to us to throw it into the water. Though 
we cannot understand what she is saying, we do as she 
seems to want us to do. We are surprised to see fish 
come rushing across the field between the rice plants, 
and gobble up the grains of rice. The Japanese laugh 
at our astonishment. 

“When the fields are drained,” says Mr. Okamoto, 
“these fish are left behind, and then the poor farmers 
gather them up and smoke them. They eat this 
smoked fish with their rice in the winter time.” 
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“The Japanese people eat a great deal of rice, don’t 
they?” 

“Yes, but not the farmers,” says Mr. Okamoto, and 
smiles rather sadly. “It is too expensive for poor 
people. The farmers have to sell all their rice, because 
it is worth more than anything else they raise. When 
it is not the season for rice they grow barley, wheat, 
millet and beans, and these are the grains they use for 
themselves, since they are not worth as much as rice.” 

The farmer and his wife talk very quickly to our 
guide. He turns to us and says: 

“They want me to tell you that when the fields are 
drained they cut the rice with sickles.”” Mrs. Yama- 
-guchi, who has run into the house, now brings out 
two of these small curved knives. ‘Then the grain is 
bound into small bundles and set out to dry. If we 
walk around behind the house they will show us the 
rice mill.” 

We follow gladly. There we see the funny little 
wooden machine, run by hand. The wheel beats the 
rice off the stems. Then it is put into a little hulling 
machine. Rice has husks, like our grain, and these 
husks have to be rubbed off. 

“Before you will see this rice in your homes in 
Canada it will be polished,’”’ Mr. Okamoto tells us. 

But now our visit is over, and we shake hands with 
our kind host and hostess. As we go back to the 
station, we turn and wave our hands. They are already 
on their way back to their muddy fields, but we can 
still see their cheery smiles. 
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SILK AND RICE 


In China, Japan and India there are thousands ot very poor 
people who work long hours for very small pay. Your books 
will tell you something about how they live and the kind of work 
they do. 


1. Write a letter to a silk manufacturing company, asking for 
samples of cocoons and silk. If every pupil writes a letter, you 
teachers will choose the best one to send. Using the pictures 
you have collected, make a mural of a silkworm farm, or else 
dramatize the story of a piece of silk. 


2. Make a model to show rice growing. Show the terraces. 
[f made of putty, the paddies will hold water. Paint a view of the 
country, to stand up behind your model as a background. 


3 Other models to make are: a jinriksha, a water-wheel, a 
rice mill. 


4. Some pupils may be able to bring to school pieces of Japanese 
carving and pottery. Much of this skilled work was learned from 
the Chinese long ago. 


5. Is your travel diary up to date? 


When we arrive back in the city we thank Mr. 
Okamoto for his kindness in helping us on our visit to 
a Japanese farm. 

“Tam very happy to help you,” he says. ‘‘I have 
time to spare tomorrow. Would you like to take 
tea with me and then we shall go to see the tea 
gardens.” 

We are very pleased, for we have heard about the 
growing of tea in Japan and we want to see how it is 
done before we go home to Canada. 

So next afternoon we call at the home of Mr. 
Okamoto. We pass in through a little gate into a 
tiny and beautiful garden. A door slides back, and 
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there is our host waiting for us. We go into the house 
and meet Mrs. Okamoto. She is dressed in a beautiful 
kimono. She bows very low and speaks to us in 
Japanese. Then she points to the cushions on the 
floor and we all sit down. In the middle of the floor 
is a lovely bronze bowl, something like a flower pot, 
in which charcoal burns. The light comes in through 
the thin paper walls and a lattice window. It makes us 
feel as if we are sitting in a bird-cage. Just one wall! 
is a plaster wall. 

A little Japanese maid comes with the tea tray. 
It is set on the floor near our hostess, who sits near the 
fire pot. There is a little tea pot which has to be filled 
several times while we are there. There are beautifui 
little cups without any handles, and they stand on little 
wooden plates. There is no sugar and no milk, for 
the Japanese people think it spoils tea to mess it up 
with other things. Then there is a little box to match 
the tray, filled with small, sweet cakes. 

After tea, Mr. Okamoto has a surprise for us. A 
motor car comes to the door. 

‘We are going to drive to the tea gardens,” he tell 
US. 

Presently we find ourselves out in the hills beyond 
the city. The tea bushes cover the hillsides and there 
are hundreds of people busy picking the little green 
leaves. The bushes grow three to four feet high and 
they have tiny, white blossoms. There are three pick- 
ings of the leaves each summer. Even children help 
in the picking, and carry round trays into which they 
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drop the leaves. The best tea comes from the first 
picking. 

“Are these leaves ready to use as tea as soon as they 
are dry?’’ we ask our Japanese friend. 

“No, indeed! First of all they are put into trays 
with wire bottoms. Then the trays are placed for 
half a minute over boiling water to bring out the oils 
in the leaves. They are then dried or fired in trays of 
tough paper, while men roll the leaves in their fingers. 
There are three firings altogether before the tea is 
ready.” 

“Tea is always sold in our country in tinfoil packages, 
or in tin cans,” said Janet. 

“We send out tea to you in large boxes with lead 
linings, because damp air will spoil the tea if it gets 
into the package. Teas are mixed and packed in 
small parcels in your own country.” 

We walk for a long time through the paths of the 
tea gardens that seem to stretch as far as we can see. 
We are surprised to see so many people, hundreds 
and hundreds of them, all busy at the tea bushes. 

“Tea and rice and silk,” says Janet thoughtfully. 
“The countries of Asia send us these things we cannot 
grow for ourselves. And how patient the people are! 
How very slowly all this work is-done!”’ 

We drive back to town. Soon we are at our hotel. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Okamoto. We will always remem- 
ber you. You have been so kind.” And so, with many 
smiles and friendly words, we bid our Japanese friend 
good-bye. 
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TEA GROWING AND TEA DRINKING 


1. Make a mural or a motion picture of a tea plantation. Study 
your pictures carefully. 

2. Have a Japanese tea party. Serve rice in a wooden bowl 
and drink tea from cups without handles. Perhaps someone 
will lend you a set of Japanese tea cups. The girls who serve 
tea may. wear kimonos. 

_ 3. Make posters of things grown in Japan. Remember that 
rice, tea and silk come from other countries as well as Japan. 

4. Now that you have visited a Japanese home, model it in 
cardboard or box board. Be sure to have sliding doors, and a 
tile roof. If it is a country house, there may be a straw roof. 
There will be many furnishings to make; screens, lanterns, mats, 
low tables, wall pictures and other things. 

5. A pleasant model for your sandtable is a Japanese garden, 
with flowers, lakes, goldfish and little bridges. There should 
be a pine tree and a cherry tree, too. In springtime try to visit an 
Ontario cherry orchard. Then you will know why the Japanese 
are so fond of cherry blossoms. 

6. A large enterprise for the whole class would be a moving 
picture of Japan. It should show other things as well as what 
you have already studied, such as a Japanese school, a silk factory, 
a fishing fleet and so on. 


We must have books to work with. Here are some: 


Kites and Kimonos. By E. Hedrick and K. Van Noy. 

Wings Over Asia. By L. Thomas and R. Barton. 

Ito, the Japanese Boy. By H. A. E. Roberts. 

Children of Japan. By S. B. May. 

People and Children of Wonderful Lands. By E. C. T. Horni- 
blow (pages 1238 to 186). 


Some other books are: 
Japan (Wonder Tales of Other Lands). By H. A. E. Roberts. 
Other Children’s Homes. By D. M. Forsaith (pages 64 to 7 3). 
Initle Folks of Many Lands. By M. L. Matzinger. 
Canadian Treasury Readers, Book IV (pages 181 to 132). 
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Part Sv 
RED LETTER DAYS 


CHAPTER 14 
IN NORWAY 


In every country there are special days in the year. 
Often these days are marked on the calendar in red 
letters. That means that they are holidays, or perhaps 
festivals. In Canada we have Christmas, Hallowe’en 
and many others. Some of the special days in other 
lands are different from ours. This is a story about 
one in Norway. 

School days had come to an end. It was June 23. 
Tomorrow, Midsummer’s Day, was very near at last, 
although Otto Johnson, ten years old, thought it would 
never come. It was the best holiday of the year, and 
ever since the snow had melted off the fields, he had 
been looking forward eagerly to it. 

Otto, with his sisters, Anna and Elsa, lived in a 
Norwegian farmhouse. Elsa and Anna were old enough 
to help with the work, so they were very busy cooking 
and cleaning for all the visitors that were to come. 
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Grandfather and grandmother, uncles and aunts and 
ever SO many cousins were coming. They were to 
have a Maypole, of course, and two crosses also in 
honour of the grandparents. 

The living-room looked very nice, and the farm- 
yard was so neat that it felt like a festival already. 
The cupboards were full, and there were dishes on 
a long table covered with cloths. There are so many 
cakes,’ thought Otto, ‘‘that there is not enough room 
for them in the cupboards.”’ 

“Come, Otto,” said his mother, briskly. ‘It’s time 
for you to go to bed. You must all be up very early 
to gather the flowers for the Maypole and the crosses.”’ 

Otto was so sleepy anyway that he was glad to obey. 

Next morning everyone was up and out earlier than 
usual. All worked hard to get the chores done. Then 
Otto, Anna and Elsa went out to the fields to gather 
purple larkspur, poppies, forget-me-nots and sprays of 
oak and birch leaves. When the Maypole and the 
crosses were all trimmed they looked fine, and Otto was 
more excited than ever. Then everyone ran indoors 
to dress in their best clothes. No sooner were they 
dressed than the visitors began to arrive. The girls 
were delighted because grandfather and grandmother 
had dressed in their Hardangar costumes, for they had 
come from the Hardangar Fiord. Grandmother wore 
a dark blue serge skirt trimmed with black velvet, 
and a red flannel bodice with needlework. Grand- 
father wore knee breeches and white stockings, a 
short coat, and a felt hat. 
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The Norwegians like holidays when all their kins- 
folk can get together. That is why they love Mid- 
summer’s Day, when they raise the flower-decked May- 
pole and dance round it together, singing old songs 
to the music of violin and accordion. 

To-day the children played games. Many of them 
were like the games the Canadian children play. In 
one of these, the children sang this song: 


So we go round the juniper bush, the juniper bush, the 
juniper bush, 

So we go round the juniper bush, early Monday 
morning. 

This is the way we wash our clothes, wash our clothes, 
wash our clothes, 

This is the way we wash our clothes, early Monday 
morning. 


They also played Tag, and Hop Scotch, only they 
called it Hop-in-Paradise. Another game they played 
was called Slaengkompas. It was very exciting and 
noisy. 

While the men look after the cattle and make hay 
in the fields of the saeter, Mrs. Johnson and the girls 
make cheese and butter, and also knit stockings and 
embroider linen. The house on the saeter is just a 
log cabin of one room. It has a mud floor and a fire- 
place and a few pieces of furniture. There are fences 
around the fields, for without them, the cattle might 
easily fall down a cliff into the fiord. Even the very 
small children have to be tied by long ropes to stakes, 
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so that they will be safe. The men sometimes go down 
to the homes in the valley during the summer to see 
how everything is getting along, but the women and 
children stay up in the mountains until the season is 
over. 

So the Midsummer’s Day festival is loved by the 
Norwegians, because then they get together for a happy 
time before parting for the summer. When they 
come back from the saeters the pears and apples are 
ripe, and the summer is over. Then there is plenty 
to do getting ready for the long, cold winter. 


A MIDSUMMER FESTIVAL 


You may be able to get some one from Norway or Sweden to 
come to the school and tell you all about this festival. They may 
also tell you about other things. You should be ready to ask 
questions, so you had better review what you have already learned 
about Norway. 
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1. Review your trip to Norway. 

2. Review your enterprises, such as the model of mountains 
and fiords, houses, fishing boats and Viking ships. The Nor- 
wegians are noted as whalers. Someone should read about this 
strange kind of fishing and tell the class. 

3. Find out about any other Norwegian or Swedish festivals. 

You will find the lists of books on Norway on another page near 
the front of this book. Read them again. 


CHAPTER 15 © 
IN JAPAN 


The people of Japan love a holiday. They have 
many festivals in each year, and they have learned to 
be very happy in their play. 

New Year’s time brings one of the best holidays. 
For weeks before, everyone gathers round beans, which 
they call stones of health. They scatter them in every 
corner of the house, and then sweep them out, singing: 
“Good luck within! Let evil go out!’ Every house- 
front is decorated, and each thing they use has a 
meaning. Bamboo stems that bend before a storm 
stand for patience in trouble. Sprays of pine stand 
for long life. Plum blossoms mean courage, because 
they bloom even when the snow is still on the ground. 
The New Year’s holiday lasts for three days. There 
is a great deal of visiting, and people come from the 
country to the towns to see the shop windows full of 
children’s toys. 

Two very special festivals are the Girls’ Festival on 
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the third day of the third month, March 3, and the Boys’ 
Festival on the fifth day of the fifth month, May 5. 

Every Japanese family keeps a big collection of 
dolls for the Girls’ Festival. With the greatest care, 
mother and grandmother and all the girls unpack the 
dolls, the dolls’ furniture and dishes, and the things 
that go with them. These have been kept very care- 
fully all year. Everything is wrapped in yellow 
muslin. A set of five or more shelves is set up in the 
best room, and the dolls are laid out. On the top shelf 
are the Emperor and Empress dolls, and on the next 
step, the lords and ladies of the court. Then come the 
musicians and soldiers, and other people of the court. 
Little scenes from fairy stories and history are set out 
on the other steps. Last of all, on the morning of the 
festival, the little girls get up early, put on their best 
kimonos, and set out food, which they prepare them- 
selves, for all the dolls. They make tea for them from 
cherry blossoms. On the day of the festival each 
little girl is allowed to buy a new doll. 

When the Boys’ Festival comes, the boys make big 
paper models of carp fishes. They paint them to 
look just like the fish, with open mouths. Then they 
tie them to poles, and set them up outside the houses. 
As the wind blows in at the mouth, each carp swells 
out and floats in the air. This means that, just as the 
carp swims against the swift water of the river, so the 
boys will work hard to do well in life. On this day the 
boys wear helmets and carry wooden swords. They 
play games in which they must be skilful and brave. 
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Just as most Canadians are Christians, so many 
Japanese are Buddhists (Boo-dists). There is a great 
Buddhist festival, known as the Festival of Bon, or 
the Festival of the Lanterns. It is held in February, 
to welcome back the souls of those who have died. 
People eat very little at this time. Instead, they put 
their best food in special places for the visiting dead. 
There are many gay flowers about. Bright lanterns of 
oiled paper are hung in the streets. On the morning 
of the fifth day the festival comes to an end. 


DOLLS AND KITES 


1. The girls may bring their dolls to school. Make Japanese 
kimonos for them. Set them up as the Japanese girls do for the 
Dolls’ Festival. Each should tell the class about her own doll, 
who gave it to her, how long she has had it, and anything special 
about it. 
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2. While the girls are working with their dolls, the boys may 
be making kites and flying them. If it is a windy day, have some 
kite fights. The boy who brings down other kites is the winner. 

3. Make large fish out of paper, colour them and fasten to the 
ends of long sticks. 

4. Review your work on Japan, as you did with Norway. 

The lists of books, as you will remember, are on another page 
of this book. Have you found others to add to them? 


AND LAST OF ALL 


Make up a puppet show, to represent all the countries you 
have been studying. Use cardboard, one string to each. Straw 
puppets may look better. Have each puppet dressed in costume. 
Let each one tell something about his own country. 


BOOKS FOR OTHER LANDS 


There are many other countries we have not visited, and 
you may wish to make journeys to some of them by your- 
selves. Here are some books which will be of help. 

Children of All Lands Stories, by M. Brandeis, as follows: 


Little Jeanne of France Inttle Philippe of Belgium 
Shaun O’ Day of Ireland Inttle Tom of England 
The Wee Scotch Piper Mitz and Fritz of Germany 


The Peter and Nancy Series, by M. H. Comfort, as follows: 


Peter and Nancy in South America 
Peter and Nancy in Europe 

Peter and Nancy in Africa 

Peter and Nancy in Asia 


The Boys and Girls of Other Lands Series, by various authors, 
as follows: 
The Philippines France 
Siam Czecho-Slovakia 
Syria 
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Tambalo and Other Stories of Far Lands. By A. A. Lide 
and A. H. Allison. 

The Eskimo Twins. By L. F. Perkins. 

We See the World. By G. F. Rinehart. 


Some of these, too, may be found useful: 


Kanak, the Little Eskimo. By H. A. E. Roberts. 
Ahmed, the Arab Boy. By H. A. E. Roberts. 


Tales of Empire Lands Series, by H. A. E. Roberts, as follows: 


British Guiana New Zealand 
British Malaya South Sea Islands 
Australia 


Wonder Tales of Other Lands Series, by H. A. E. Roberts, as 
follows: 


Ireland Sweden Cossack Land 
Germany Denmark The Caucasus 
Greece and Rome Russia The Eskimo Lands 


The Rugg Social Science Series, by H. Rugg and L. Krueger, 
as follows: 


The First Book of the Earth Communities of Men 
Nature Peoples Peoples and Countries 


One Day With Jambi of Sumatra. By A. Sperry. 
One Day With Tuktu. By A. Sperry. 
One Day With Manu. By A. Sperry. 
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USED IN THIS GUIDE BOOK 


BAILEY AND SELONER. Homes of To-day. Follett. 


BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Children of all Lands stories. The Little Swiss Wood 
Carver. Grossett and Dunlap. The Little Dutch Tulip Girl. The Little 
Spanish Dancer. Little Jeanne of France. Shaun O'Day of Ireland. The 
Wee Scotch Piper. Little Philippe of Belgium. Little Tom of England. 
Mitz and Fritz of Germany. 


CarpPEnTER, F. G. Our Little Friends of Norway. Gage. Our Little Friends 
of the Netherlands. Gage. 


CHAMBERLAIN, J. F. How We Are Fed. Macmillan. 


Comrort, M.H. Peter and Nancy Series. Beckley-Cardy. Peter and Nancy 
in South America. Peter and Nancy in Europe. Peter and Nancy in 
Africa. Peter and Nancy in Asia. 


Dicxiz, D. J. Bears and Things. (Far Horizon Readers.) Dent. 
Dover, Mrs. Mary. Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates. Dent. 
FEE AND FEE. Egyptians. Moyers. 

FITzPATRICK, Sir Percy. Jack of the Bushveldt. Longmans, Green. 
ForsairH, D. M. Other Children’s Homes. Black. 

Gates, A. I. and Ayer, J. Y. Magic Hours. Macmillan. 

Gates, A. I. and Huser, M. B. Make and Make-Believe. Macmillan. 
Harter, HELEN. How We Travel. Follett. 

Hay, Evita. Happy Days in Holland. Beckley-Cardy. 

Heprick and VAN Noy. Kites and Kimonos. Macmillan. 

Hiutyer, V. M. A Child’s Geography of the World. Appleton, Century. 
Ho.uton, Priscitua. Uncle Ben in Mexico. Moyers. 


Hornisiow, E. C. T. Wonderful Travels in Wonderful Lands. Macmillan. 
People and Children of Wonderful Lands. 


KEITH AND Fouuetr. Boats. Follett. 
Kipiinc, RupyarD. The Jungle Book. Macmillan. 


LiIpE BaD Autson. Tambalo, and Other Stories of Far Away Lands. Beckley- 
ardy. 


Matzincer, M. L. Little Folks of Many Lands. Ginn. 

May, Stevia. Children of Japan. Rand, McNally. Children of Mexico. 

Nipa, W. 8. anpD 8S. H. Trailing Our Animal Friends. Heath. 

O’DoNNELL, MABEL, AND Carey, Atice. Jf I Were Going. Gage. 

Perkins, Lucy Fircu. The Norwegian Twins. Copp-Clark. The Dutch 
Twins. The Japanese Twins. The Italian Twins. The Swiss Twins. 
The Mexican Twins. The Eskimo Twins. 

Rinewart, G. F. We See The World. Beckley-Cardy. 

Roserts, Hitpa A. E. Wonder Tales From Other Lands. Collins. India, 
Egypt, China, Norway, Japan, Italy, Ireland, Germany, Greece and Rome, 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Cossack Land, The Caucasus, The Eskimo Lands, 
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Roserts, Hitpa A. E. Tales of Empire Lands. Collins. British Guiana, 
British Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, South Sea Islands. 


Roperts, Hitpa A. E. Dainty Tales of Other Lands. Collins. Kanak, 
the Little Eskimo; Ahmed, the Arab Boy; Gulga, the Hindu Girl; Wang, the 
Chinese Boy; Pieter, the Dutch Boy; Ito, the Japanese Boy; Joseph, the Swiss 
Boy. 

Rupy, Stetyta M. Children of China. Rand, McN ally. 


Ruae, H. anp Krueger, L. Rugg Social Science Series. Ginn. I. The 
First. Book of Earth. II. Nature Peoples. III. Communities of Men. 
IV. Peoples and Countries. 


Sacer, Marrua F. Uncle Ben Books. Moyers. Uncle Ben in N orway 
and Lapland. Uncle Ben in Holland. Uncle Ben in Switzerland. Uncle 
Ben in Africa. Uncle Ben in China. Uncle Benin Egypt. Uncle Ben 
in South America. 


Smiry, J. Russet. World Folks... Winston. 
Smitu, N. B. Nearand Far. Gage. 


Sperry, A. One Day With Jambi of Sumatra. Winston. One Day With 
Tuktu.. One Day. With Manu. 


Spyri, J. Heidi. World Syndicate. Grosset and Dunlap. Moni, the Goat 
Boy. 

Tuomas, L. anD Barton, R. Wings Over Asia. Winston. 

Watter, L. E. Work in Other Lands. Nisbet. 

West, F. E. Boys and Girls Far Away. Macmillan. 

Witson, WILSON AND Erzs. Ways of Living in Many Lands. 
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